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Budget ’98 

What will it mean for you and your family? 
jjPgges of news, comment and expert analysis 


G2 with weather G2 pages 12-1 3 

Chancellor offers relief to working poor without punishing Middle England 

own’s grand coalition 


Prudence with 
a purpose is 
Budget keynote 


Larry Elliott 
and Michael White 


T HE Chancel- 
lor, Gordon 
Brown, of- 
fered a help- 
ing hand to 
the working 
poor while 
reassuring 

Middle England yesterday 
when Labour's first full Budget 
in 20 years heralded radical 
reform of the welfare state and 
a concerted attack on poverty. 

Despite a shake-up of the 
tax and benefits system based 
around an Ameriean-style tax 
break for those on low in- 
comes. Mr Brawn’s package 
carefully avoided measures 
that would have jeopardised 
the electoral coalition pieced 
together by Tony Blair in his 
landslide victory last May. 

Concessions were made to 
wealthy savers, universal child 
benefit was increased and left 
untaxed for the time being and 
mortgage interest relief was 
spared from the axe as the 
Chancellor outlined measures 
to “make work pay*'. 

The Prime Minister’s lobby- 
ing for the new Individual 
Savings Account to spare 
those who had already built 
up a nest egg of more than 
£50,000 in PEPs and Tessas 
was heeded by the Chancel- 
lor, while it was also thought 
unwise to abolish tax relief 
for homeowners at a time 
when the married couples' 
allowance was being reduced 
to pay for a £2.50 a week in- 
crease in child benefit. 

Mr Brown’s long-awaited 
Working Famili es Tax Credit 
was buttressed by extra help 
for child care in the form of a 
special allowance and a re- 
shaping of national insurance 
designed to make low-paid 
workers more attractive to 
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employers. The only expected 
measure omitted from the list 
was toe introduction of a lOp 
starting rate of tax, which Mr 
Brown is saving up for closer 
to toe next general election. 

Even so. the changes that 
were announced will ensure 
that families with one parent 
in full-time work paying £100 
a week will be guaranteed an 
income of at least £180 a week 
and pay no tax until they earn 
at least £220 a week. 

Describing the Budget as 
“prudence with a purpose", 
the Chancellor sought to put 
flesh on the bones of the 
Prime Minister's call for 
Labour to occupy the radical 
centre of politics with a four- 
part programme designed to 
build a national economic 
consensus. 

Mr Brown said an “un- 
shakeable commitment" to 
tough monetary and fiscal 
rules had to be combined with 
measures to promote enter- 
prise. welfare reform and 
strong public services. 

In a clear bid to rid Labour 
of toe last vestiges of its repu- 
tation as an anti-business 
party, Mr Brown pushed , 
through a previously flagged 
cut In corporation tax, intro- 
duced a two-tier capital gains 
tax to discourage short-term 
investment and offered tax 
breaks for venture capitalists. 
"My message to business is 
this: when you are ready to 
start out. start up, start in- 
vesting or start hiring — this 
government is on your side." 

The Chancellor’s dour but 
authoritative 63-minute 
speech restated his determi- 
nation to end the poverty trap 
which sees some poor fam- 
ilies lose more in benefit than 
they gain in pay. The number 
of low-paid earners feeing 
marginal tax rates of more 
than 70 per cent will be cut 
from 740.000 to 260,000. 

*T say to those who can 
work: this Is our New Deal. 
Your responsibility is to seek 
work. My guarantee is that if 
you work, work will pay," Mr 
Brown said. 

The Chancellor’s tough but 
tender approach was rein- 
forced by some extra money 
for the Government’s priority 
areas for higher public spend- 
ing: education, health and 
public transport, financed by 
an underspend in other areas. 

Labour's determination to 
hang on to its support in 
those rural areas where it un- 
expectedly triumphed last 
May was highlighted with a 
£50 million rural transport 
ftmd. 

The increase in child bene- 
fit and a £2.50-a-week Increase 
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in child support for those on 
income support and family 
credit with children under 11 
were designed to "erase toe 
bitter taste left by the Govern- 
ment's controversial decision 
to axe lone parent supple- 
ments last November. 

There was some bad news 
fbr the better off, however, ■ 
with the Chancellor commit- 
ting himself in principle to , 
taxing child benefit for j 
higher-rate taxpayers and In- 1 


creasing stamp duty for 
higher-priced houses sold for 
more than £250,000. 

Tax loopholes exploited by 
offshore trusts will be curbed, 
raising up to £1.5 billion on 
some estimates. 

Mr Brown piled extra taxes 
on traditional targets such as 
cigarettes and alcohol and — 
a gesture to the green lobby — 
4.4 p on a litre of petrol. Com- 1 
pany cars were again clob- 
be red, but vehicle excise duty | 


will be frozen .and cut for | 
small cars with least pollut- 
ing engines. 

Mr Hague denounced the 
Budget as a “step-by-step be- 
trayal" of Blairite election 
pledges that would eventually 
hurt jobs and growth. 

Treasury sources said toe 
package would be neutral, 
with the £2.8 billion cost of 
the Working Families Tax 
Credit and the national insur- 
ance changes balanced by 


Labour is working, working, working 
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In an hour of utmost 
earnestness, Mr Brown 
showed the dedicated 
imagination he has 
been training for years 
to apply. Hugo Young 
assesses his speech 
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G ORDON Brown’s 
first full Budget 
would show, said 
Tony Blair, what 
New Labour was all about 
From it we learn that New 
Labour is all about work, 
work and work again, with 
fairness added and aspiration 
thrown in. The providers of 
work are equal with the 
takers, and the Government’s 
central task is, by every imag- 
inable means, to encourage 
both sides to play their allot- 
ted role. 

In an hour of utmost ear- 
nestness, Mr Brown showed 









the dedicated imag ination, he 
has been training fbr years to 
apply. Work has acquired 
ideological status. Ask what 
has replaced equality in the 
party bible, and you have 
your answer. It was a pro- 
found, rooted performance, 
just as much so — but bow 
very different! — as the last 
time this happened: a Labour 
Chancellor delivering his 
first Budget after toe wilder- 
ness years. 

In 1974, reaffirming the 
politics of the Left, Denis Hea- 
ley spoke for two hours 20 
minutes, and his speech — ac- 


cording to his memoirs — 
“was received with rapture 
by the Labour movement as 
representing the first step in 
that ‘irreversible transfer of 
wealth and power to working 
people and their families’ 
-which we bad promised in the 
election”. 

1)118 time the promise is to 
non- working people, and there 
is no such thing as the Labour 
movement to register its feel- 
ings. A little while later, nego- 
tiating an incomes policy, Hear 
ley spent "eight days in 
continual discussions with 
TOC leaders”, another cate- 
gory wholly absent from the 
New Labour perspective. The 
Blair-Brown world unveiled 
yesterday is about work of the 
people, by the people, for the 
people, as long as the people 
are defined to include every 
class of earner and provider 
across the income scale. 

The Budget was about incen- 
tivising the whole of society, 
irrespective of class. It was 
from the Labour — sorry, New 
Labour — benches that the 


first deep-throated growl of ap- 
proval was heard, when Mr 
Brown announced toe reduc- 
tion of corporation tax and as- 
sorted similar pro-business 
measures. This had come to 
seem an entirely natural res- 
ponse, such is the speed with 
which this government has 
associated itself with the busi- 
ness imperative and succeeded 
in instructing the great major- 
ity of its MPs in the elemen- 
tary economics of wealth cre- 
ation and weak supply. 

There were, by the same 
token, no catchpenny words, 
not a single sop to toe vestiges 
of opinion still surviving 
from the Healey era. The 
enormously important tax 
credits to be given for child 
care, like the radical enhance- 
ments laboriously invented 
for the relief of low-paid 
working families, are a social 
statement for the modern era. 
not an obeisance to old gods: 
all about equality of entitle- 
ment to work, nothing about 
equality erf wealth or earning 
or ownership. 


Another way of putting this 
is to say that New Labour is all 
about encouraging aspiration, 
however lowly, rather than 
cushioning under-privilege, 
however chronic. This is what 
the welfare-to-work schemes in 
the Budget persistently home 
in on, and. along with the new 
money for public services, is 
what distinguishes the philoso- 
phy of this government from 
John Major's. The schemes 

have been conjured up with 
passionate enthusiasm, the 
money for health and educa- 
tion — and the vital small sig- 
nal conveyed by free museum 
entry — handed out by real 
believers. 

The New labour ministers 
are. however, cautious about 
trusting themselves. The 
memory of 1974 obsesses them 
as a lesson in the catastrophe 
of profligate spending, which 
then has to be grabbed back 
when the economy turns 
down. As a cage to confine 
them, they have therefore in- 
vented their 10-year fiscal 
plan, a domestic stability pact 


that is supposed to restrain 
the insatiable spending min- 
istries. It’s the second of the 
expedients which sub-con- 
tracts their freedom — and 
the fete of their new Ideology. 

Fbr no incentives to work, 
however imaginative, will 
work if work itself does not 
exist And this is now contin- 
gent on another body than toe 
Treasury, the Monetary Pol- 
icy' Committee fMPC) of the 
Bank of England, which will j 
make Its own judgment on toe ; 
Chancellor in deciding 
whether to raise interest 
rates, thereby affecting, per- 
haps decisively, the level of 
the pound, therefore exports, 
therefore work itself. 

It is extraordinary to listen 
to a Budget, traditionally the 
key moment of economic 
management, that makes no 
reference to the vital question 
of the hour. Not a word about i 
either toe interest rate or ex- 1 
change rate. Which makes \ 
one see this sacred moment in 
a different light, as a long- 

turn to page 2, column 1 
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Budget highlights 


What the 
Chancellor did: 

•New Working Families 
Tax Credit from October 
1999. Key part of plans to 
make work pay more 
than benefit Families 
with at least one full time 
worker guaranteed . 
.'income of £1 80 a week. 
No income tax until earn- 
ings reach £220, 

•Child tax care credit ' 
Covers maximum 70 per 
jpfcnbof chi Idcare cqststgo 
fo £100 a week for first 
?ch^:and£150fortwoor 
more chgdren. Designed 
at tracti ve 

•^parentswWFTC' * . ' 
' p^wfc^ljrestcfuded from 
tyjcNM' 

ifiO^CCSiS.- . 

-•wlftbe^efrir^sed, 


•Sin taxes. Cigarettes up 
by 20p a packet from 
December 1 ; 1 p on a pint 
of beer, 4p on a glassof 
wine from January 1. 

Duty on spirits frozen. 
•More money for 
educatfon.{£^mittton) . , 
and health {£500 miSion). 
Direct response to ... 
criticisms that the . 
Government isgping to 
miss maf^esto.ptecic^ . 
on class sizesdnd 
waiting fets, ' - . * •: 

•Corporate cheer.A pp 
cut in corppratk>n ta^5nd 
a similar reduction in Wie , v: 


; rp££ric$dhs bn mahried^ *• 


CQFpbralion fa«i First year' 

- capital ; • 

.small and medium $&$d . 
'firms increased. A£5D 

y^Tture capita! •/. 

Aind f&t - •• 

- investment in ftvwydtioa. . 
-•RethW< on tocGvfefciaf : 
^Savings Accounts. ■: 

inghoide^ •• ■' 

*equfly plapis fcd Keep ' 7 . ■ 


C. ' \ of capita! gaifc®$a?c Ihefc; 
fp <a%in^l ISA proposals 

: : < haddomeitf>derfire^a . 

.. retro spective lax driblg ' -< 

.. •Qiar%mwMpi at 
.. horned ; 

Wo-i-. • wbtiicl Ifte it to spread* ’ t 

weekfrom • y to £40 

SWNbbfsi-.-I 1 '' • ■' for everyXft& donated 

*'l ", r»^ Ptegs a® tpbe ;• : **' 
:<bi^M^:£590'h^Bw rure^ broi^htkxv/aHi todbser 
Gar' • v.- -vV >-a;mimber ofts^lodp- 




Chancellor Gordon Brown leaving Downing Street for the House of Commons yesterday photographer: dave Thomson 




higher fuel duties, the to- , 
crease in stamp duty, higher 
duty cm diesel and toe closure 1 
of tax loopholes. I 

Concern to the City that not 
enough fiscal pain had been 
imposed on consumers saw 
the pound rising to value as 
dealers feared further inter- 
est rate rises. 

Suttfltat (Malls, peaea 0-13; 
Potty Toynbee, page 6; 

Leader comment, page 7 
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Aitken 
quizzed 
for four 
hours 



Jamie Wilson 
and David Pa Water 


T HE disgraced for- 
mer cabinet minis- 
ter Jonathan Aitken 
was arrested and 
held in custody for 
more than four hours yester- 
day in connection with allega- 
tions of conspiracy to pervert 
the course of justice. 

Mr Aitken. aged 55. pre- 
sented himself to a central 
London police station at 9am 
with his lawyers. He returned 
to his house in Lord North 
Street. Westminster, at 
L30pm after being released on 
police baiL 

Mr Aitken made a short 
statement before disappear- 
ing into the house. 

“I can confirm that this 


Ex-MP becomes 
third person called 
to answer claims 
of conspiracy 

morning I voluntarily 
attended an interview with 
police in connection with the 
allegations made against me 
and my daughter by the edi- 
tor of the Guardian,” he said. 

“At the end of the meeting I 
was released on police bail 
and no charges have been 
brought On legal advice that 
is all 1 can say at the present 
time. Thank you.” 

Mr Aitken was the third 
person to be interviewed by 
officers of Scotland Yard’s or- 
ganised crime group, who 
began their investigation last 
June after the collapse of his 
libel action against the 
Guardian and Granada Tele- 
vision’s World In Action 
programme. 

On Monday his daughter 
Victoria, aged 17, and Said 
Ayas, a Saudi business asso- 
ciate and long-time friend, 
aged 56. were arrested and 
released on police baiL 

The only remaining key 


witness the police want to in- 
terview is Mr Aitken’s wife, 
Lolicla. After the trial the 
couple said they were separat- 
ing and Mrs Aitken is be- 
lieved to spend much of her 
time in Paris. 

Mr Aitken, a former de- 
fence procurement minis ter 
and rhlgf secretary to the 
Treasury, was the only one of 
the four to give evidence on 
oath. However, the others 
signed witness statements 
supporting his version of 
events concerning a weekend 
he spent in Parts in Septem- 
ber 1998. 

He claimed that he had 
gone to Paris to meet his wtfe 
anrj daughter, but evidence 
produced in court duoing the 
12-day trial showed that Mrs 
Aitken and her daughter had 
travelled direct from London 
to Geneva, and not via Paris 
as they claimed. 

Yesterday morning Mr Ait- 
ken staged another of his fam- 
ous disappearing acts. 

After allowing his daughter 
— with her actress aunt 
Maria — to fhce the assem- 
bled news media before her 
arrest on Monday morning, 
Mr Aitken fled his Westmin- 
ster home either late on Mon- 
day night or early on Tuesday 
morning. 

The press were camped out- 
side Mr Aitken’s house from 
the early hours, assuming he 
was still inside, until the 
word came through from 
Scotland Yard that he had al- 
ready been arrested. 

A dash by journalists 
around the police stations of 
central London failed to 
reveal where the Interview 
was taking place. 

If Mr Aitken Is charged, 
tried and convicted of per- 
jury. and/or perverting the 
course of justice, he could 
face a sentence of seven years 
in prison. 

Yesterday GEC Marconi, 
which gave him a consul- 
tancy job several months ago 
to help it sell arms to the 
Middle East, said it would be 
premature to co m men t on 
whether his position would 
be reviewed. 
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Farmers bui 
BSE cattle t 
avoid notice 

inquiry told 
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Jonathan Aitken outside his Westminster home after voluntarily attending a police station photograph: martin argles 


Ame fia Gentleman 

G overnment fig- 
ures showing a rapid 

fall in the instances 
of BSE-infected cat- 
tle could be unreliaWe be- 
cause fanners are secret!} 
burying suspect antoalson a 
“massive” scale to avoid 
reporting them, food scientist 
Professor Richard Lacey 
claimed yesterday. 

In his evidence to the B5& 
inquiry. Prof Lacey, the scien- 
tist who first warned that the 
disease could spread to hu- 
mans. said termers were so 
desnerate to have their herds 

Sd^ that they 
were bypassing abattoirs to 
avoid making an official 
report of infection. 

Instead, they were burying 
the pmmflls in open graves on 
their own land. The practice, 
concentrated in the north of 
England and Scotland, repre- 
sented a serious health haz- 
ard. It was no coincidence, he 
said, that these were the 
areas of Britain which bad 
seen most d e a th s from the E- 
coli bug in recent years. 

His evidence could under- 
mine the Government's strat- 
egy on BSE, which is based on 
data suggesting the disease is 
in rapid decline following the 
introduction of health safety 
measures. 

A spokesman for the Minis- 
try of Agriculture said it was 
satisfied that all cases were 
being reported and it was un- 
aware of any unofficial 
burials. He added: “We have 
tiie right procedures in place 
to ensure full reporting. 
Farmers get appropriate com- 
pensation for reported cases-" 
Prof Lacey told the inquiry 
in south London that he had 
recently met a delegation of 
knarkpr men who said their 
business was being undercut 
by the burials and suggested 
that as many as 1 million cat- 
tle a year were being disposed 
of in this way. 

"They told me that because 
the value of animal carcases 
is now negative, the animals 
are being buried on a massive 
scale in farm burials. They 
produced video evidence erf 
this. 

“I fUlly understand the 
emotions and the pressure 
the termers face. There is tre- 
mendous pressure to reduce 
BSE numbers and get accredi- 
tation — and I can see why 
they may choose to dispose of 
their animals in this way.” 
Prof Lacey said he did not 


accent the Govemraenrs 85$ 
figures, and told the impiby 
that the reported instances cf : 
infection were influenced by 
the fluctuating levels of 

compensation. 

“First there was no com- 
pensation, then 50 per caul 
and 100 per cent aMraenam- ; 
hers went up. then the oixn- 
pensation dropped ana - fee 
numbers reported, have 
dropped,” he said. ' " ■ 

Passport documentation in- ■ 
tended to reveal the exact 
cause of cows’ d e a th s was 
being filled in without refer- 
ence to the suspicions over.b h 
lection to the farmyard 
burial, he claime d. And be- 
cause the graves were often 
open, diseases — including & 
colt and possibly even BSE — 

were being spread. 

Ian Gardiner, director of 
policy at the National Farm- 
ers’ Union, said it would be 
economic nonsense for farm- 
ers to carry out DIY burials. 

Prof Lacey warned the in- 
quiry that, ter from being- 
eradicated within the next 
few years, BSE could become 
endemic in the British cattle 
population, as scrapie has 
been among sheep for the last 
two centuries. 

Prof Lacey was highly criti- 
cal of the former govern- 
ment's Handling of feeafiahr 
and said effective action to 
wipe out BSE and protect 
public health was delayed for 
years because gov ernmen t 
scientists wanted to reassure 
the public that beef was safe 
to eat. 

Information was repeatedly 
suppressed to protect the bed* 
industry and attempts were 
made by politicians -to por- 
tray him as deranged to dis- 
credit his warnings, he said. 



Professor Lacey: figures on 
infection unreliable - 


Work of the 
people, by 
the people, 
for the people 

continued from page 1 
term social pattern-setter 
more than an immediate 
economy decider. 

That suits the strategic na- 
ture cf Gordon Brown’s ap- 
proach to politics, not exclud- 
ing the desire be shares with 
Mr Blair to set things up 
nicely for the next election. 
But one must understand, in 
the new dispensation, that in 
the short term, the Chancel- 
lor Is more accountable to the 
MPC than the MPC is to 
anyone. 

If the hawks secure a ma- 
jority on fee MPC. fee ideol- 
ogy of work will take a beat- 
ing. It is also at risk from the 
actual functioning of the in- 
centives that will be put in 
place. The small print of fee 
schemes and tapers has yet to 
be thoroughly declared, and 
fee behaviour of unworking 
people, presented wife new 
marginal changes in the pos- 
sibilities open to them, will 
only disclose itself over time. 
Reports on fee welfare-to- 
work schemes over the last 
few months are, quite predict- 
ably, patchy. They call for col- 
laboration, as well as hard- 
headedness. from the 
providers as much as fee 
takers of work, and this phi- 
losophy — the very core of 
what Blair-Brownlsm most 
passionately believes in — 
has yet to penetrate every 
part of society- 

Will it do so? In Healey’s 

day. forecasting related to 
matters more measurable 
than human behaviour. The 
Treasury’s under-prediction 
of fee public sector borrowing 
requirement in 1974 
amounted to £4 billion, a 
magnitude of error, the old 
boy writes, "greater than that 
of any fiscal change made by 
any Chancellor in British his- 
tory”. He vowed to do for fore- 
casters “what the Boston 
Strangler did for door-to-door 
salesmen: make them dis- 
trusted for ever”. 

The faith of Mr Blair and 
Mr Brown is not in forecast- 
ers but in the people. They 
are their own prophets, of fee 
faith feat people can be made 
to want to work. But they 
don’t control all the circum- 
stances that make work, and 
can’t guarantee who win be 
distrusted in four years* time. 


Greek police ordered on to mean streets 



Government crackdown follows 
fury over ‘Albanian’ crime wave 


Helena Smith In Athens 


G REECE ordered its 
entire 45.000- strong 
police force out on 
patrol yesterday to 
combat a record rise in crime 
that has included fee murder 
of a retired British couple on 
fee Ionian inland of Cephalo- 
nia and a nationwide surge in 
violent robberies blamed on a 
new breed of Balkan gangster. 

Among more than 500.000 
migrants wbo have streamed 
into the country from poorer 
Balkan neighbours are hun- 
dreds of hardened criminals 
from Albania and Romania. 
Much of fee violent surge has 
been blamed on ruthless Al- 
banian “bandits” bent on 
smuggling drugs and 
weapons into the West. 

This year armed robberies 
in Athens alone have soared 
by more than 300 per cent, 
wife hit-and-run raids on pe- 



Judith and Roy Eccles. stabbed to death on Cephalooia 


destrlans not far behind. 
Many incidents have iu- 
volved hooded men wife gre- 
nades shooting wildly into fee 
air wife sawn-off shotguns. 

The Socialist government 
says all stops win now be 
pulled out Desk-bound offi- 
cers who have not been on fee 
beat for years will have to 
join thousands of other 
police, including specially 
trained anti- terrorist units, in 
patrolling the streets. "No 
policeman will stay behind 
his desk," said fee public 
order minister. George Ro- 
maics. “From now on every 
policeman will be out there 
patrolling day and night.” 

The case of two Albanian 
immigrants who admitted 
killing Roy and Judith Eccles 
with a butcher’s knife and 
pitchfork on the island of 
Cephalonia has provoked un- 
precedented fury in a country 
that, until recently, was one 
of Europe’s most peaceful. 


Because of their proximity 
to Albania the Ionian islands, 
which continue to draw more 
British holidaymakers than 
any other part of Greece, have 
been particularly hard hit by 
the criminals. Last year, the 
government was forced to 
send warships to fee Corfu 
channel when Albanian pi- 
rates began harassing British 
tourists on pleasure boats. 

"We do not intend to orga- 
nise pogroms against Foreign- 
ers," said Mr Romaios. “But 
what happened on Cephalo- 
nia is yet another example of 
foreigners being involved in 
crime.” 

"Those poor people left 
Britain to come and live here 



because they thought — like 
we all did — that Greece was 
crime-free.” snapped Maria 
Manoiapoulou, a teacher, 
emerging from an Athens 
butcher’s shop yesterday. 
”We don’t sleep well in this 
country any more for fear of 
being burgled. A lot of my 1 
friends barricade their front 
doors with furniture.” 

Greek police have a reputa- 
tion for spending much of 
their time on strike or demon- 
strating for pay rises. But yes- 
terday most of those inter- 
viewed on the beat said it was 
about time” patrols were 
increased. 

"We spend Ear too much : 
time protecting potential 1 
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[terrorist] targets here rather 
than looking after people on 
the street" said one police- 
man who was guarding a 
Turkish diplomat's home. 
"The poorer parts of Athens 
are not patrolled at alL My 
own home has been burgled 
twice — they even stole my 
pistol.” 

The violence has soared 
particularly since Albania de- 
scended Into anarchy after a 
popular uprising last March. 
The revolt, sparked by the 
collapse of a host of get-rich- 
quick schemes, saw more 
than a million assault rifles 
and other small a rm a being 
looted from arsenals across 
the impoverished state. 
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Witness to a US cultural revolution 


ambush at fort bra': 

■ only available on cassette and CD 

■ from the writer of The Bonfire of the Vanities 


Review 


Martin Kettle 

Remand L£ger 

MOMA, New York 

F ernand Leger was long 
neglected in the United 
States after his commu- 
nist politics brought him con- 
demnation from the House 
Committee on un-American 
Activities. Yet the US perme- 
ated his life and art and he 
was a modernist at a time 
when modernism was practi- 
cally synonymous wife fee 
country. 

Machines, metal and work- 
scapes are common themes in 
his work, all reflecting the 
quintessential! y American 
cultural revolution of fee 
early ZQth century: the spread 
of Fordist production tech- 
niques. For much of the 
second world war Leger lived 


happily in exile in New York, 
travelling widely across North 
America and sending his 
friends graffiti -covered post- 
cards from the places he 
visited. 

He was an Important pres- 
ence in the artistic world of 
New York during these years, 
lecturing and exhibiting 
widely. 

As an old man in 1954, he 
called himself, without hyper- 
bole, 'the witness of my time" 
— he was indeed a witness to 
the American isation of the 
European visual arts in the 
interwar years and to the 
Europeanisation of the Ameri- 
can avant-garde after 1945. 

These claims are amply up- 
held by the current exhibition 
of his work at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York, 
which offers a comprehensive 
overview of h is work, span- 
ning the tumultuous years 
from 1909 f when Leger was al- 
ready 28) to the eve of his 
death in 1955. 

At the heart of his work is a 


| dilemma between abstraction 
and figuration. In early works, 
abstraction had the Upper 
hand. Later, a distinctive form 
of figuration gained suprem- 
acy in works such as the build- 
ins-site based Les Construe- 
tears sequence. His most 
[ obvious cultural references 
1 are French, particularly in the 
later populist pictures, 
painted after the second world 
war. 

These are peopled with Gal- 
lic archetypes: cyclists, bath- 
ers. campers and a succession 
; of acrobats who seem to have 
| come straight out of Marcel 
; Carne's Les Enfantsdu Para- 
dis. Few of Leger's canvasses 
are explicitly preoccupied 
with the American themes 
and iconography he addresses 
In his writings. 

Nor does his work contain 
anything of the heroic gran- 
, deur of the overtly politicised 
; art offee time. Even Adieu 
j New York of 1946 defies a con- 
I cretely American reading, de- 
I spite its title. Yet his work is 


penetrated by an unexpected 
sense of Americanness that 
gives this show a peculiar fas- 
cination. Postmodernism 
blew away the idea that it mat- 
tered who or where you were 
when you looked at a paint- 
ing. In the postmodern order 
the viewer vied with the 

viewed for a share of artistic 
meaning. 

The old indifference to con- 
text eventually gave way to a 
new dependence on it The 
viewed only existed through 
fee agency of fee viewer, and 
the place where the viewing 
was taking place suddenly 
mattered too. 

The Leger exhibition bears 
this out, giving paintings that 
are familiar from European 
galleries a quite different ex- 
ternal and an internal 

context 

Leger's pictures seem to 
have changed. They become 
less innocent less conclusive. 
Remarkably, they even seem 
to have become American, 
too. 
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When Bugsy 
Malone 
became a hit 
film, director 
Alan Parker, 
above, was 

proud of his 
creation: so 
proud that 
he has 
ordered a 
youth music 
theatre to 
scrap its 
production 





A scene from the National Youth Mosir Theatre's production of Bugsy Malone at the Queen's Theatre . . - ‘marvellous kids having a terrific time' 
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Kids’ show slays ’em - so author kills it off 


Ban Glaister 
Arts Correspondent 


T! 






I T WAS an adventurous 
Step for a small youth 
theatre. But the gamble of 
producing a stage version 
of a hit Hollywood film 
paid off. 

The National Youth Music 
Theatre’9 production of 
Bugsy Malone was acclaimed 
by the critics. Audiences 
packed out the Queen's 
Theatre over Christmas to see 
the show. But now film direc- 
tor and British Film Institute 
chairman Alan Parker, the 
writer and director or the 
original film, has ruled out 
further performances. 

"We are confused and sad," 
said Jeremy James Taylor, 
the NYMT*s director. “We 
played to 76.000 people in nine 
weeks over Christinas and the 
only person who seems not to 
be happy about it is the 
writer." 

The production, which was 
set to tour abroad, has now 
been scrapped. But Parker's 
decision is particularly baf- 
fling because he is an honor- 
ary vice-president of the 
NYMT, and has given permis- 
sion for other amateur pro- 
ductions of Bugsy Malone 
around the country. 


The show’s producer. Ed- 
ward Snape. said: "It's ludi- 
crous. absolutely ridiculous. 
We have had firm offers to 
take the production to Austra- 
lia and Japan and we have 
not even started to tout it. We 
would like to have taken it to 
the States. 1 am sure it would 
have gone down very well 
there. It would also have been 
tremendous for the kids." 

Critics compared the kids 
in question favourably with 
those in the film. There were, 
said one. "outstanding perfor- 
mances from the juvenile 
cast". Another wrote of “im- 
pressive acting skills’’, while 
a third said the cast achieved 
a "laid-back cool". 

The film, released in 1976, 
was one of Parker’s early suc- 
cesses, and propelled its 
young star Jodie Foster to 
success. The pastiche gang- 
ster musical — with a cast of 
children — also introduced 
audiences to the splurge gun. 
which propelled cream buns 
at high speed. 

Less memorably, co-star 
Scott Baio went on to become 
the Fonz's cousin in the Amer- 
ican television series Happy 
Days. Two young British ac- 
tors who appeared are still 
working. Sergeant ODreary 
was played by Andrew Paul, 
who has a dight demo- 


tion to become The Bin’s PC 
Dave Quinnan, and a very 
young Bonnie Langford also 
had a bit part in the film. 

The reasons for Parker’s 
reluctance to give permission 
for the NYMT to do the show 
are unclear, but it took con- 
certed lobbying Grom NYMT 
financial supporter Lord 
Lloyd Webber to persuade the , 
director to allow the produc- 
tion to go ahead. 

At the time of negotiations 
over the production, which 
was premiered at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in 1996 and 
seen at the Lyric Hammer- 
smith last May, Parker said: 
“Don't ask again, because it 
will be no." 

it Is understood that bis res- 
ervations about the produc- 
tion stemmed from his feel- 
ings of pride for the film. In 
correspondence with the pro- 
ducers of the show, he argues 
that he is worried that the im- 
pression made by his film 
might be damaged or changed 
by exposure to an extrava- 
gant stage version. 

But Mr Taylor countered: 
“Had our version been com- 
mercialised, I could under- 
stand but I thought our pro- 
duction was good and raw 
and down-to-earth with some 
bloody marvellous kids hav- 
ing a terrific time." 



Alan Parker directing the Efim version of Bugsy Malone 22 years ago 


Can’t play, won’t play 


SOME writers — and 
their estates — are fam- 
ously sensitive about 
giving permission for 
their work to be 
performed. 

□ A West End produc- 
tion of Footfalls by 
Samuel Beckett in 1994 
fell foul of instructions 
left by Beckett that the 
text of his works 
should not be altered 
and performances 
should follow the origi- 
nal stage directions. 
The Beckett estate can- 
celled a European tour 
and reputedly told ac- 
tress Fiona Shaw and 
director Deborah 
Warner they could not 
do Beckett again. 

□ Joan Littlewood, 
who owns the rights to 
Oh. What A Lovely 
War! has always 
refused the National 


Theatre, the RSC and 
West Yorkshire Play- 
house permission to 
stage the musical. For- 
bidden to perform the 
work at the National 
Theatre, the company 
has mounted a national 
tour opening this week 
— in a marquee. 

□ Fringe cabaret per- 
former Brian McDer- 
mott received a call 
from Hollywood legend 
Mel Brooks chastising 
him for the title of his 
musical revue: Ring- 
time for Hitler. It was. 
argued Brooks, too 
close to his own musi- 
cal invention. Spring- 
time for Hitler, in the 
film The Producers. 
McDermott was 
banned from making 
any reference to The 
Producers in his caba- 
ret. He retitled it The 
Adolf Hitler Show. 


Netanyahu snubs Cook over visit 


Israelis, in ‘ugly mood,’ cancel 
dinner after Palestinian meeting 


Ian Black and Julian Borgor 
in Jerusalem 



I N AN extraordinary snub 
to Britain and the Euro- 
pean Union last night, the 
Israeli prime minister can- 
celled a scheduled dinner 
with Robin Cook, after the 
Foreign Secretary met a Pal- 
estinian official at the site of a 
controversial Jewish settle- 
ment in East Jerusalem. 

Furious British officials de- 
scribed the Israelis as being 
in “ugly and insensitive 
mode" after a day which saw 
Mr Cook travel to the Har 
Hama settlement amid pro- 
longed ructions over who he 
should meet. 

"This is a fantastic over- 
reaction." said an official trav- 
elling with Mr Cook. "Can a 
handshake be so dangerous as 
to disrupt the entire pro- 
gramme that was planned?” 


Before being bedded and 
jostled by Israeli settlers, the 
Foreign Secretary had man- 
aged to exchange just a few 
words with Salah Ta'amarl, a 
former Palestine Liberation 
Organisation guerrilla leader 
and now a representative for 
Bethlehem in the Palestinian 
council. 

After hearing of the meet- 
ing, the prime minister, Bin- 
yamin Netanyahu, cancelled 
a photo appearance with Mr 
Cook outside his office and a 
dinn er which the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s entourage had earlier 
portrayed as evidence of the 
importance Israel placed on 
Mr Cook's visit. 

However talks between Mr 
Netanyahu and Mr Cook, 
scheduled for 10 minutes, last- 
ed nearly an hour and were 
described by the Foreign Sec- 
retary as “amicable”. 

The Israeli government al- 
leged Mr Cook's meeting with 


Mr Ta’amari broke an earlier 
British undertaking. The di- 
rector-general of the Israeli 
foreign ministry told Israel 
Radio: "A promise was given 
that the visit would be held 
according to a certain pro- 
gramme and it’s too bad that 
such an honourable guest de- 
cided to break that promise.” 
Israeli officials also lam- 
basted Mr Cook for laying a 
wreath at a monument in 
East Jerusalem to Palestin- 
ians killed by Israeli troops in 
the 1946 war. Israeli televi- 
sion showed footage of the 
wreath-laying while com- 
menting that Mr Cook had 
not visited the Holocaust me- 
morial in Jerusalem. 

Earlier yesterday, the Israe- 
lis withdrew a police escort 
for Mr Cook's journey from 
Gaza to Jerusalem, explain- 
ing that the trip was not part 
of his official visit 
British officials had por- 
trayed the visit to Har Homa 
as a compromise. Mr Cook 
bad rescheduled a meeting 
with a more senior Palestin- 
ian official, Faisal Hussetni, 


after Israeli complaints. Last 
night Mr Netanyahu was said 
to be angry that Mr Cook had 
met any Palestinians at all at 
the hillside settlement site. 

The snub followed days of 
wrangling between the For- 
eign Office and the Israeli 
government over Har Homa, 
currently the most explo- 
sively symbolic stretch of 
land in the Middle East. 

Before Mr Cook’s arrival, 
an Israeli official had warned 
that a visit to the site would 
be seen as a direct challenge 
to Israeli claims that the hill 
was an integral part of a 
united Jerusalem, and would 
provoke a crisis that could 
end Europe's role in the 
region. Palestinians oppose 
all construction of Jewish en- 
claves on land captured by 
the Israelis in 1967. 

At the United Nations, Brit- 
ain deplored Israel’s failure to 
cease construction at Har 
Homa and other settlements 
in the occupied territories. 


Cook urges settlement halt, 
pagefi 


Driver had drunk eight pints of sherry 


John Ezard 


N ELECTRICIAN was 
jailed for four months 
inlay after regis- 
tering the world's highest 
known breathalyser read- 
ing — despite not having 
had a drink on the day he 
was arrested. 

Matthew Roman, aged 23, 
was alm ost eight times over 
the limit. He was found to 
have 276 microgrammes of 
alcohol In 100 millilitres of 
breath. The limit is 35mg. 

Yet Roman — who told 
police: “I have drunk noth- 
ing. I have just got back 
from a detox clinic” — has 
such high tolerance to alco- 
hol that he was not driving 
erratically or involved in 
an accident, a court was 
told. 

In the two days before he 
was stopped, Roman had 
drunk up to eight pints of 
sherry and two or three 
cans of strong lager. 

Magistrates at Horsham. 
Sussex, banned him Grom 


driving for five years after 
he admitted driving with 
excess alcohoL 

The Campaign Against 
Drink-Driving said: "This 
is utterly appalling. We 
monitor figures from all 
over the world. 

“We have come across 
quite a few fives and sixes 
and one or two sevens — 
but never anyone eight 
times over the limit." 

Maria Cape, the cam- 
paign’s company secretary, 
whose 16 -year-old daughter 
was killed by a drink- 
driver, added: "He could 
easily have killed others 
and himself. I am glad he is 
off the road. I hope he gets 
treatment.” 

Roman was asked to give 
a breath test on the drive of 
his home in Horsham after 
traffic police saw him in a 
van. 

Suvi Wheeler, prosecut- 
ing. said: “As the officer 
spoke to him, be noticed his 
breath smelt extremely 
strongly of intoxicating li- 
quor and he could see a 



Matthew Roman: eight 
times over drink-drive limit 

bottle of alcohol in the pas- 
senger footwelL” 

Andrew Delo, defending, 
said Roman was a man of 
previously good character. 
He had a long-standing 
drink problem and an "ex- 
tremely high” tolerance to 
alcohol: “The reading was 


so high that most normal 
people would have great 
difficulty even being able to 
stand, let alone drive." 

Shortly before being 
stopped he bad attended a 
voluntary alcohol misuse 
clinic. The bottle in the van 
was unopened. Mr Delo 
said: "He did not fully ap- 
preciate at the time, first 
that he was over the limit 
and secondly the extent to 
which he was over. 

“The alcohol problem has 
built up primarily from 
May 1997 when he started 
work as an electrician. 
During the course of his 
work he spent a great deal 
of time socialising in the 
evenings in local pubs and 
hotels where he consumed 
alcobol on a daily basis. 

"Over a period of time it 
is fair to say he became reli- 
ant on alcohol. Further- 
more, on Boxing Day last 
year his relationship with 
his fiancee ended rather 
suddenly and that added to 
Mr Roman's depression and 
anxiety.” 
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4 BRITAIN 


Oxbridge to 
lose £1 2m 


in subsidies 


John Carvel 
Education EcStor 


O XFORD and Cam- 
bridge colleges will 
lose about £12 mil- 
lion of the subsidies 
supporting their tutorial sys- 
tem for undergraduates, ac- 
cording to government plans 
announced yesterday for 
bringing the two oldest uni- 
versities into the mainstream 
system for funding higher 
education. 

David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, said they would con- 
tinue to get extra funding to 
safeguard their excellence in 
teaching and research, but 
they will he expected to make 
larger "efficiency savings” 
than other universities. 

Senior departmental 
sources said the £35 mQlion 
teaching bonus for the Ox- 
bridge colleges was likely to 
be reduced to £23 million over 
the next seven or eight years. 

The money will no longer 
be paid directly by the Gov- 
ernment to the colleges, 
breaking their centuries-old 
maim to financial indepen- 
dence. It will be passed by the 
higher edacation funding 
council to the university au- 
thorities in the hope that they 
may redistribute the money 
to benefit the less well-en- 
dowed colleges. 

The settlement is a compro- 
mise which may be less dis- 
ruptive to tradition than 
senior Oxbridge academics 
feared when the Dearing 
report last year called into 
question the cost-effective- 
ness of the subsidy. Lord Jen- 
kins, Oxford's chancellor, is 
understood to have brought 
heavy establishment pressure 
to bear on Tony Blair to stop 


a more draconian outcome. 

In the short term, the col- 
leges are safe because they 
will get a 2.7 percent increase 
in the special foe income for 
the next academic year. After 
that they will be expected to 
make extra efficiency gains of 
up to 1 per cent every year. 

Colin Lucas, vice-chancel- 
lor of Oxford, said: “The new 
arrangements would appear 
to challenge the historic au- 
tonomy enjoyed by colleges at 
Oxford." They could "lead to 
a severe dent in our public 
funding which cannot but 
erode the excellence we are 
all keen to protect". 

The university said it 
“noted with dismay" the pro- 
posal for extra efficiency 
gains which could cost It £1.4 
million a year. 

Sir Alec Broers, vice-chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, said the 
efficiency savings would be 


calculated on the university's 
entire budget. They would be 
equivalent to a 8.3 per cent 
cut each year in the income 
from college fees. 

Mr Blunkett said he wanted 
to move to a more equitable 
and transparent system of 
sharing money between uni- 
versities. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge would continue to de- 
serve extra funding to reward 
teaching excellence and die 
additional costs of manag in g 
ancient academic buildings. 
But other universities with 
similar attributes and costs 
should expect to get a similar 
reward. • 

Ministers were concerned 
about the under-representa- 
tion of students from state 
comprehensive schools. “We 
welcome the assurance which 
the vice-chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge have given us 
about the Importance they 
attach to widening access." 
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killing 
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Tourists at Westminster Abbey yesterday, where 3 million visitors a year are having a damaging impact on the building photograph, marim Godwin 


Westminster Abbey 
imposes £5 entry fee 
to ward off ravages 
of 900 years of visitors 


W ESTMINSTER 

Abbey has intro- 
duced a £5 entry fee 
and closed access to Ed- 
ward the Confessor's 
shrine in an attempt to 
reduce’ the impact on the 
fabric of the b uilding of 
nearly 3 million visitors a 
year, writes Madeleine 
Bunting. 

Previously only visits to 


royal tombs had to be paid 
for. People who want to 
visit the abbey for private 
prayer will not have to pay. 

A series of “calming mea- 
sures" at the cost of 
£500,000 has been insti- 
tuted to restore the peace of 
ftie abbey, one of the five 
top tourist attractions in 
the UK. 

The dean, the Very Rev 


Wesley Carr, defended the 
measures as essential to 
restoring the r»lm of the 
abbey as a place of prayer, 
and as protection against 
environmental 
degradation. 

Income from ticket sales 
is expected to increase by 
half to nearly £4 million. It 
will be ploughed back Into 

maintaining the building 


Issue of guns to police doubles but use remains steady 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE number of times 
police have been issued 
with firearms has more 
than doubled in the last two 
years, and increased sixfold 
In the last 10 years, according 
to statistics released 
yesterday. 

Senior officers said last 
night that the increase was 
partly a result of public 
awareness In the wake of the 


Dunblane murders and the 
subsequent firearms surren- 
der laws, and partly because 
almost every force now had 
mobile armed respose units. 
It is also accepted that there 
has been an increase In the 
number of armed criminals. 

But despite the huge in- 
crease in the mobilisation of 
armed officers, the number of 
incidents in which firearms 
have been used by the police 
has r emained steady since 
1995 at five a year. 

Alun Michael the' Home 


Office Minister, said in a writ- 
ten reply that firearms had 
been issued to police officers 
on 12,379 occasions in 1996/97, 
compared to 8,476 the previ- 
ous year and 5J324 two years 
ago. 

The forces where firearms 
were issued most frequently 
were the Metropolitan police 
(2.439). Northumbria (1380). 
Cleveland (1,026), Merseyside 
(671) and West Yorkshire 
(617). 

The forces where firearms 
were issued least frequently 


were Dyfed Powys (17), Wilt- 
shire (26). Dorset (36), 
Gloucestershire (41) and Cam- 
bridgeshire (54). 

The number of authorised 
firearms officers has 
remained steady, with 6,738 


hjg_ 1996/97, compared with 


the previous year and 
6^37 two years ago. 

-John Gilford, chief consta- 
ble of Staffordshire and 
spokesman on firearms for 
the Association of Chief 
Police Officers, said: “We are 
and wish to remain an essen- 


tially unarmed police service, 
using guns when only strictly 
necessary for the protection 
of life” 

The Increase ' partly 
reflected the increased mobil- 
ity of trained firearms offi- 
cers in armed respose vehi- 
cles. "Previously unarmed 
officers would have been 
much more likely to respond 
. . . because firearms officers 
were less readily available.” 

Mr Gifford added: “We have 
noted an increased public 
awareness and readiness to 


report suspected criminal use 
of firearms, which may well 
reflect heightened sensitivity 
in the wake of the Dunblane 
tragedy and the subsequent 
firearms surrender laws.” 

The number of authorised 
firearms officers has gone 
down steadily over the last 15 
years as a result of a policy to 
go for a smaller number of 
highly trained officers. The 
number of authorised fire- 
arms officers represents 5.3 
per cent of the 125.000 police 
officers. 


Police firearms 


Nunbar of operations 
m which faearms 
ware issued 



DavW PalBster 


T HE Home Secretary last 
night tried to salvage 
the integrity and time - ; 
table of the public inquiry 
into the murder of Stephen 
Lawrence by reassuring the 
teenager's parents of the im- 
partiality of the chairman Sir 
William Macpberson. 

In a 45-minute meeting at 
the Home Office. Jack Straw 
reiterated his confidence in 
Sir William, aged 71 who was 
obliged to adjourn the inqoiry 
on Monday after a Press 
report critical of his record 
on race issues. 

Michael Mansfield QC, the 
family's counsel, said the 
report In the Observer had 
raised ‘legitimate concerns” 
which Neville and Doreen 
Lawrence wanted to discuss 
with Mr Straw before the in- 
quiry started. 

The timing of Mr Mans- 
field’s application for an ad- 
journment came as a sur- 
prise. and caused 
disappointment among some 
of the family's supporters. 
One of them said yesterday 
there had been plenty of time 
in the eight months since Sir 
William was appointed to 
raise any reservations. 

Stephen Lawrence was 18 
years old and studying for A 
levels when be was stabbed to 
death by a gang of white 
youths in Eltham. south Lon- 
don. in 1993 in an unprovoked 
attack. The case became a 
cause celeBre far those cam-, 
paigning against racist 
violence. 

Five youths were charged 
but never convicted. The 
Crown Prosecution Service 
decided there was too little 
evidence and a private prose- 
cution brought by the family 
in 1996 collapsed. 

The inquiry, announced 
last year by Mr Straw, is due 
to start again next Tuesday 
and run for several months. 

Sir William, a former SAS 
Territorial Army command- 
er. has demanded an apology 
from the Observer, after its 
article claimed he had been 
insensitive in his handling of 
race-related cases during 13 
years on the bench, with a 
particularly poor record,. of 
granting leave for judicial 
review in immigration cases. 


Parents accuse doctor of 
acting without consent 


Clara Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD girl 
died at London’s Great 
Ormond Street hospital 
when a heart procedure car- 
ried out without ber parents' 
consent went "horribly 
wrong", the General Medical 
Council was told yesterday. 

James Taylor, a consultant 
paediatrician, did not have 
Ross and Carolyn Jenkins's 
consent to carry out the pro- 
cedure on their daughter, 
Debbie. Jeffrey Burke QC told 
the GMC's professional con- 
duct committee. 

Dr Taylor, aged 61. who is 
charged with serious profes- 
sional misconduct, admits 
acting without parental con- 
sent! But be denies that he 
was aware that the Jenkinses, 
from Sprowston, Norfolk, 
were opposed to the proce- 
dure which Involved the in- 
sertion of a balloon catheter 
to enlarge a narrowed artery. 

He denies having assured 
them that he would not use 
the procedure, and maintains 
that he was justified medi- 


cally in proceeding without 
their consent 

Jeffrey Burke QC, present- 
ing the case against Dr 
Taylor, told the hearing that 
Debbie, Mr and Mrs Jenkins's 
fourth child and only daugh- 
ter, was born with serious 
heart defects which were cor- 
rected by surgery. 

In 1995, she was listless, 
tired and breathless, and a 

Mrs Jenkins, who used to 
run the parents support 
group Heartline in East 
Anglia, was apposed to the 
procedure because she 
thought it was risky. It was 
agreed that Debbie would 
undergo the diagnostic opera- 
tion on July 7. Before signing 
the consent form, Mrs Jen- 
kins said she did not want a 
balloon catheterisation or 

Mr Burke said Dr Taylor was devastated 
by what happened and had said he was 
only trying to help the girl. 

consultant at another hospital 
where she was sent for a 
second opinion thought there 
was a problem with her heart. 
Mrs Jenkins saw Dr Taylor at 
the start or July, 1995. to de- 
cide whether to do a diagnos- 
tic operation. 

At that meeting there was 
specific reference as to 
whether a balloon catheter 
would be used. Dr Taylor said 
he would not consider it at 
that stage. 

anything beyond the investi- 
gative catheterisation. 

But said Mr Burke, when 
Debbie was undergoing the 
procedure, Dr Taylor realised 
that an artificial conduit 
which had been inserted into 
an artery during previous 
surgery had become deformed 
and was causing a blockage in 
her blood flow which he real- 
ised could be rectified by a 
balloon catheter, 

Mr Burke said: “He then de- 


clded despite all that had 
passed between him and Mr 
and Mrs Jenkins over the last 
two days and despite the ab- 
sence of consent of which be 
was fully aware, to go ahead.” 

The balloon was inserted 
and blown up. It burst and at- 
tempts to retrieve it over the 
next three hours failed. The 
remains of the balloon 
blocked the artery cutting off 
Wood to the brain. 

A surgery team was called 
in to perform a bypass opera- 
tion. but by that time Debbie 
had suffered Irreversible 
brain damage. She died the 
next day after her life support 
machine was switched off. 

Mr Burke said Dr Taylor 
was devastated by what hap- 
pened and had said he was 
only trying to help the girL 
He said the issue was not one 
of negligence but of consent 
Only if it had been an emer- 
gency would his actions have 
been appropriate. 

“Though everyone wanted 
to improve Debbie’s condi- 
tion, there was no emergency 
and no urgency and no one 
has ever suggested so far that 
there was," Mr Burke said. 


Chauffeur sacked after 
affair with lady mayor 


Sarah Hall 


T HE chauffeur to the lady 
mayor of Worcester city 
council has been sacked after 
admittin g he bad an affair 
with her. 

Thirty-five-year-old driver 
Stan Brookes was sacked 
from his £L1.000-a-year post 
on Monday after admitting an 
affair with Margaret Layland, 
the Mayor of Worcester. 

Council solicitor Philip 
Betts said in a statement: 
“The role of mayor's officer is 
a public ambassadorial one 
which commands the highest 
standards of integrity and 
honesty from the postholder. 
Unfortunately, Mr Brookes 
has involved himself in a per- 
sonal relationship with the 
mayor in his short time with 
the city council; this does not 
show the necessary quality 
that we would hope for in this 
role." 

In contrast the 45-year-old 


mayor, who has a teenage son 
with her husband Colin, also 
a councillor, cannot be ousted 
from her post She has vowed 
to remain until the end erf her 
term of office in May. 

Yesterday, Mr Brookes, 
whose wife Anne claims to be 
standing by him, said “I 
would have liked to continue 
my duties, as 1 feel they have 
always been of a professional 
nature. We are going to take 
some legal advice over what 
to do now.” 

Council leader and head of 
the Labour group Derek Rich- 
ards said 

the call for the mayor to stand 
down was not due to disap- 
proval of her private life but 
her public deception over the 
affair. "She publicly denial 
the afihir having privately ad- 
mitted U to myself and a num- 
ber of leading council offi- 
cers. She placed officers who 
had knowledge of what was 
really true in an impossible 
situation.'* he said. 


Cooks’ 28-year marriage 
ends as wife gets divorce 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


R OBIN Cook is now free to 
marry bis Commons sec- 
retary. Gaynor Regan. It was 
confi rmed yesterday that his 
estranged wife. Margaret, has 
obtained a divorce to end 
their 28-year marriage. 

It is not yet dear whether 
that prospect will mark an 
end to a turbulent phase in 
Mr Cook’s career as one of 
Labour's leading heavy- 
weights, or leave a permanent 
shadow over his judgment 
The 53-year-old Foreign 
Secretary was travelling in 
the Middle East on official 
business when the West Lo- 
thian NHS Trust Margaret 
Cook's employers at the St 
John's hospital in her hus- 
band’s constituency. Issued a 
brief statement saying that 
she “wishes it to be known" 
that the divorce was finalised 
in Edinburgh last Friday. 


Initial assumptions at West- 
minster that the statement 
had been timed to coincide 
with — and be overshadowed 
by — Gordon Brown’s budget 
appeared later to be wide of 
the mark. It was issued lo- 
cally on Monday and tucked 
away on inside pages of yes- 
terday’s Scottish newspapers. 

The Cooks' domestic 
drama, which started with 
tabloid allegations about Mr 
Cook’s long-running affair 
with 4l-year-old Ms Regan 
last August was blamed at 
the time on the pressures of a 
hectic political life. 

Mr Cook was allegedly 
given what amounted to an 
oltlmafum by Downing Street 
to regularise his private life 
after the News of the World 
story broke as the Cooks were 
leaving Heathrow for a US 
holiday. He has since become 
engaged to Ms Began whom 
he briefly considered install- 
ing as his diary secretary at 
the Foreign Office. 



George Cosmatos on a film set ... He started the collection »u. n oe .. 

Birgitta. and it grew as they travelled around the world ° 35 years ago as a joint project with his late wife 

Footnotes to 
history go 
under hammer 


Ruaridh Nicoll on a film director’s 
unique collection of autograph curios 


E ACH yellowing scrap 
of paper Is but a mo- 
ment in the lives of 
the famous bnt as 
they stack up, the pile 
grows into a curio collec- 
tion like no other. 

At the end of the month 
the Hollywood director 
George Cosmatos. of Tomb- 
stone and Shadow Conspir- 
acy fame, is selling his col- 
lection of 433 autographs. 
Utters and notes at Soth- 
eby’s In London. The manu- 
scripts include the scrawls 
of some of the most Impor- 
tant figures of the last few 
centuries. 

‘I was fascinated by the 


history.” Mr Cosmatos said 
from his home in Los Ange- 
les. “It opens up a new ave- 
nue in your mind, touching 
things that these people 
have touched,” 

Presented In alphabetical 
order, the sale starts with a 
postcard signed in 1915 by 
the the Viennese psychia- 
trist Allred Adler, and ends 
with a signed photograph 
of Emile Zola. 

Mr Cosmatos started col- 
lecting after a . group of 
friends asked Frank Capra, 
the director of it’s a Won- 
derful Life, to sign a book 
for him. Hls first purchase 
was a letter from D H La W _ 


Will?*™ t ? e ^°° k exporters 
William Jackson concern- 
mg the distribution of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. 

This was over 35 years 
&eo, at the same time as Mr 
Ctwmatos met Birgitta, hls 
future wife, in a bookshop 
ui central London. As the 
couple made their way 
around the world making 
films, the collection built 

h * s** 5 - a joint 
project in love. 

-3* always went to the 
back streets of every city 
we were in and hunted out 
things of interest to us. Col- 
be- 

a deep bond between 

Last year Birgitta 
and the collecting ground 
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Facts on the 
ground 

O Hebrew name: 

Hai Homa 

£> Arab name; 

Jabal Abu Ghneim 

O Construction began: 

March 1997 

£j Progress to date: 

Roads, sewers and other 
infrastructure laid down. No 
homes have been started 

C 1 Significance: 

Palestinians say a wW 
complete a ring of settlements 
around Jerusalem and 
pre-empt comprehensive 
negotiations on the divided 
city. Rightwing Israelis claim it 
as part of their united Jewish 
capital 


Cook defies 
biblical 
storm on 
Israel visit 



WORLD NEWS 5 


Far left 
gains 
worry 
Paris 


Braving the weather and rightwing protesters. Robin Cook visits the Jewish settlement site of Har Homa in East Jerusalem photograph: nati harnik. 


Ian Black and 

Julian Borger in Jerusalem 


I T WAS meant to be the 
defining moment of a 
high-profile visit but it 
ended with Robin Cook 
all but submerged under a 
biblical downpour and shouts 
of abuse from Israeli right- 
wingers who did not approve 
of the Foreign Secretary's 
bold foray into the heart of 
the Middle East crisis. 

As the official motorcade 
wound its way down the flanks 
of a flat-topped hill between. 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem — 
intended to close a ring of Jew- 
ish settlements around the city 
— both the weather and the 
politics closed in around him 


Under a shower of hail- 
stones the size or shekels. Mr 
Cook stepped out of his beige 
Rover and into the vice-like 
grip of the region's politics. 
Television cameras de- 
scended on him followed by 
rightwing Israeli demonstra- 
tors screaming "Robin — Go 
Home” at disconcertingly 
close range. 

The Foreign Secretary, rep- 
resenting the European 
Union, sheltered from the tur- 
bulent mix of elements and 
passions under a blue and 
white EU umbrella, a tough- 
it-out smile frozen on his face 
as he was carried along down 
the rain-soaked hillside by 
the jostling scrum. 

Mr Cook managed a few 
snatched words with Saiah 


Ta'amari, once a senior PLO 
guerrilla and now represent- 
ing Bethlehem in the Pales- 
tinian parliament, but they 
were mutually inaudible be- 
neath the torrent of abuse 
from the protesters. 

When the shoving got too 
much and the Israeli police 
called for reinforcements, 
anxious Special Branch 
guards squeezed him back 
into the consulate-general car 
he bad arrived in. its Union 
Flag pennant drenched and 
limp after the downpour. 

The Israelis call the hill 
Har Homa, the Palestinians 
Jebel Abu Ghneim. and Mr 
Cook was prepared from the 
start to risk angering Israel's 
truculent Likud government 
by highlighting actions that 


he believes are damaging the 
increasingly fragile peace 
process. 

Plans to meet a senior Pal- 
estinian official. Faisal Hus- 
seinl. had to be dropped 
under carefully orchestrated 
pressure from the Israelis but 
Mr Cook's calculation was 
that the visit itself — the first 
by an EU foreign minister — 
was the message. 

Afterwards Mr Ta'amari 
said he was impressed by the 
doughty Mr Cook's perfor- 
mance under fire. “It doesn't 
matter so much what he said. 
It was the body language. He 
came right towards me and 
shook my hand with a lot of 
warmth. It shows great 
courage." 

"He also showed the insight 


that he values the issue of 
settlements and the issue of 
land as being the key ones. 
And I think he is right." 

But the views of the crowd 
of Israeli settlers at the top of 
the hill were less favourable, 
their placards exploring vari- 
ous puns on the Foreign Sec- 
retary’s name. “C-ook's Stews, 
Bad for Jews” went one. An- 
other claimed: “Jerusalem 
was the Jewish capital when 
London was a swamp.** 

Nearby, three protesters in 
gorilla masks posed in white 
cooks' hats marked Cook, 
Hussein! and Arafat, banging 
pots and pans and blowing 
whistles and drums. "This is 
the most successful .British 
diplomatic mission since Mu- 
nich," one quipped. 


Noam Federman. a spokes- 
man for the virulently anti- 
Arab Kach movement, said: 
“My father fought against the 
British, and I am doing the 
same here. Britain was trying 
to cut pieces from the Jewish 
state then, and they haven’t 
changed." 

A few yards away, liberal 
Peace Now demonstrators put 
across the message that Mr 
Cook's views represent Israeli 
majority opinion, and urged 
the diminutive Foreign Secre- 
tary to stand tall in his en- 
counter with Israel's bulky 
prime minister. Binyamin 
Netanyahu, later that 
evening. 

Yael Dayan, the daughter of 
Israel’s best-known general 
Moshe Dayan, said: “I hope 


Mr Cook will remain stub- 
born in his approach to the 
Israeli government." 

Earlier, in Gaza, Yasser 
Arafat, looking pale and his 
lower lip trembling, gave 
Britain’s determined diplo- 
macy his blessing. 

"This is a message for the 
Israelis that Europe cannot 
accept expansion or new 
settlements." he said. 

And Nabil Sha'ath, Pales- 
tinian minister Of plann ing, 
praised Mr Cook's decision to 
go ahead: “If he didn’t go to 
Jebel Abu Ghneim that would 
have been a climbdown. 

"Whatever constraints 
have been put on him the 
message is loud and clear. We 
approve of it It is a brave act 
of defiance.” 


Milosevic reinforces Kosovo police as pullout deadline nears 


Jonathan Steele in Pristina 


T HREE days before 
President Slobodan 
Milosevic is due to 
withdraw Serbia’s special 
police Cram Kosovo under 
the international Contact 
Group's deadline, heavily 
armed reinforcements are 
arriving to strengthen Serb 
road-blocks and stop ethnic 
Albanians moving freely 
round the province. 

In Drenica region, where 
at least 20 villages remain 
cut off by checkpoints, 
reporters saw four lorries 
bring up to 100 police to a 
road-block north of the 
town of Glogolac. At an- 
other near Broja the police 
were extending the perime- 
ter of their sandbagged 
compound. 

Ethnic Albanian tivilians 
are preparing for what vil- 
lage leaders say looks like a 
long police occupation. 
Thousands who left their 
homes have not returned 
for fear of renewed police 
attacks like those on three 
villages earlier this month 
in which at least 80 ethnic 
Albanians died. 

Only a token group of 
men stay in the villages to 
guard their homes and milk 
the cattle. At Uaushe. less 


Primakov points to self-rule 


T HE R u ssia n fo re ig n 
minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov (left), made an 
Imfirect plea for the Kosovo 
Albanians yesterday, saying 
that Russia’s principles for 
resolving the Issue of 
national mi norit i es were «he 
territorial int egri ty of the 
state and wider self- 
government rights. 

He was speaking in 
B e l grad e after talks wHh the 
Serbian foreign minister, 
Bvmfln Jovanovfc, wham he 
was thought to have pressed 
to open talks with the ethnic 
Albanians. — Reuters. 


than two miles from Pre- 
kaz, the site of the fiercest 
Serb attack, 1.1 man Gets 
said 20 in a population of 
5,000 remained. The rest 
had moved to villages 
higher In the hills and 
away from the main road. 

He said Serb snipers fired 
five times on Monday from 
a nearby hillock at villag- 
ers crossing the road. 

Police at Kijevo on the 
main road between Pristina 
and Pec said a rocket- 
propelled grenade was fired 
at them on Monday eve- 
ning. One policeman was 



wounded in the leg. Alba- 
nian Journalists speculated 
that the incident might 
have been fabricated to Jus- 
tify extending the special 
police presence. 

Serb police vehicles pat- 
rol the metalled roads and 
unidentifiable gunfire can 
be heard at night, but the 
unpaved roads still belong 
to the scouts of the Kosovo 
Liberation Army. 

The KLA is confident that 
it is winning the propa- 
ganda war. even if the 
recent Serb onslaught set 
them back militarily. 


Unlikely bedfellows 
keep Armenia warm 


Tom Whltetiouse 
In Yerevan 


an RMENIAN football fans 
BA are angry with Iran for 
^^stealing some of their 
best players. Yerevan's top 
team, Ararat FC, lost hope of 
retaining the championship 
after Iran's - Isfahan United 
poached its goalkeeper and 
midfield dynamo. 

"It was a big loss for us," 
says Suren Baghdasaryan. 
editor of Yerevan's Football 
Plus. "Our players need file 
money though. In the Ir anian 
league they earn up to £ 1.200 a 
month. Here they get only 
£120 at most” 

Armenians may curse the 

finan cial muscle of Iran's 
football league, but they bless 
their southern neighbour’s 
consumer goods and even 
their religion. 

Yerevan's mosque was emp- 
tied during Armenia’s victori- 
ous 1988-1994 war with Azer- 
baijan over Nagorno- 
Karabakh, the ethnic 
Arm enian enclave inside Azer- 
baijan. The city’s minority 
Muslim Azeri population fled, 
but now I ranian traders have 
replaced them at prayer and 
the mosque is being renovated 
with money from Tehran, 

“My wife and I are very 
happy in Armenia," says 
Omid, an Iranian trader. 
"That may seem strange in a 
Christian country which is 
also close to the US. But Ar- 


menia needs us and respects 
us. We get along fine.*' 

Armenia cannot be choosy 
about its trading allies. Under 
a punitive trade blockade 
from both Azerbaijan to the 
east and Turkey to the west 
the energy-starved, land- 
locked country could not sur- 
vive without Iran. During the 
war, energy shortages meant 
one hour of tight and heat per 
day. Now 24-hour electricity is 
provided courtesy of fuel sup- 
plies across Armenia's only 
open borders, with Iran and 
Georgia. Most food and con- 
sumer goods come from Iran. 

What makes Armenia's im- 
provlsational trading policy 


Presidential 
run-off likely 

T HE acting Armenian 
president, Robert Ko- 
charyan, faces a run-off in 
a fortnight after failing to 
secure more than half the 
vote in the first round of 
presidential elections, 
writes Tom Whltehouse. 

With nearly half the votes 
counted, Mr Kocharyan 
had 39 per cent, followed by 
Karen Demirchyan, a 
Soviet-era Communist 
Party boss, with Just under 
30 per cent Third was the 
Communist Party leader, 
Sergei Badalyan, with 
nearly 15 per cent 


more impressive is that 
America helps pay for it 
Without US financial support, 
Iranian traders would have 
little Armenian business. 

Only Israel gets more US 
aid per capita than Armenia. 
Effective lobbying from the 
huge Armenian diaspora In 

the US keeps the Congressio- 
nal cash-flow r unning and en- 
sures that Washington over- 
looks Armenia’s friendly 
relations with Iran. 

The US understands that our 
relationship with Iran is indis- 
pensable and is very comfort- 
able with it," says the Arme- 
nian foreign minister. Vardan 
Oskanyan. “It’s not as if we are 
selling them weapons." 

Ir anian engagement in Ar- 
menia fits in with its regional 
policy of countering Turkish 
and Russian influence in the 
Caucasus. Such aims pose rel- 
atively little threat to US in- 
terests and any seeds of Is- 
lamic fundamentalism would 
fall on very stony ground in 
strongly Christian Armenia. 

But this unique foreign pol- 
icy harmony between Tehran 
and Washington is under 
.pressure from oil lobbies in 
both. Azerbaijan is unasham- 
edly using its oil fields — 
second only in size to the 
Gulfs — as leverage in the 
conflict over Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh. Oil deals won by Amer- 
ica and Iran have come on the 
understanding they will press 
Armenia to return Nagorno- 
Karabakh to Azerbaijan. 


“For 10 years no journal- 
ist ever came here to ask 
me why I am oot of work,” 
said a man who stopped our 
car yesterday on an un- 
paved hill road. 

‘Tor 10 years no one 
cared what Serbia did, bnt 
the KLA have opened 
people's eyes and made 
them see.” 

Neither be nor his com- 
panion, both in their late 
thirties, carried weapons 
openly bnt the outline of a 
rifle was visible under the 
shorter one’s anorak. 

“Nobody should think 
we’re aggressive or have 
the killer instinct. We only 
fight those who are trying 
to take our land,” the taller 
said, after asking for a lift 

•‘If the KLA had 
weaponry like the Serbs, we 
would chase them to Bel- 
grade,” his companion 
added. “We wouldn’t need 
ontside help. We will not 
leave this land, even if it’s 
all burnt up and we burn 
with ft." 

The two demanded our 
IDs, then apologised for 
any rudeness once they 
were satisfied we were not 
Serbs. 

Obviously local villagers, 
these were no "Gucci guer- 
rillas” or nightclub war- 
riors posing for the cam- 


EU budget 
offers a 
cheaper 
hamburger 


eras. The taller one showed 
us that Ms decrepit shoes 
had been newly stiched 
together. 

"We’re tired, very fired, 
and have hardly slept,” 
said the taller man, whose 
family bad decided hot to 
join those who fled the at- 
tacked villages. 

“I have to take care of my 
family, not that I can really 
fight the enemy. They have 


all that heavy weaponry 
and artillery.” 
Acknowledging that the 
KLA's tactics are not 
purely defensive, the 
shorter said: "Yes, the KLA 
has attacked police 
stations, but we never at- 
tacked people’s homes, or 
women and children.’* 

He seemed willing to ac- 
cept a compromise short of 
independence. It might be 


enough for the province to 
become Yugoslavia's third 
republic, alongside Serbia 
and Montengro. 

"Bnt It has to be decided 
by people who can see the 
future more dearly. You 
can’t cheat me more than 
once.” 

Bnt Ms friend was ada- 
mant that nothing less than 
immediate Independence 
was acceptable. 


Paul Webster In Paris 


A BREAKTHROUGH by 
Trotskyist movements 
in France's regional 
elections on Sunday has 
prompted fears in the Social- 
ist-led government of a resur- 
gence of protests by the unem- 
ployed as the 30tb 
anniversary of the May 1968 
student riots approaches. 

Lutte Ouvrlere had the mil- 
itant left’s biggest electoral 
success. The secretive move- 
ment's public face is Arlette 
Lagutiler. a retired Credit 
Lyonnais bank clerk, who has 
been the group’s presidential 
candidate in every election 
since 1974. She will be one of 
the first Trotskyists to enter 
the He de France regional 
council in Paris. 

Twenty Lutte Ouvriere can- 
didates were elected through- 
out the country and more 
than 738.000 people voted for 
it. A further 200.000 supported 
Alain Krivine s 1968 Commu- 
nist Revolutionary League. 

The two Trotskyist groups 
took more than 10 per cent of 
the vote in the Haute Garonne 
departement. where the 
prime minister. Lionel Jo- 
spin, kept his county council 
seat near Toulouse. 

The militant left polled 
•L38per cent of the national 
vote, twice that in 1992’s 
regional elections. Support 
was higher in many urban 
areas ofhigh unemployment. 

Both groups have taken a 
leading role in protests by the 
unemployed, who are occupy- 
ing public buildings and hold- 
ing marches to demand higher 
benefits and criticise Socialist 
and Communist policies. 

But the vote for Lutte Ouv- 
riere has focused more atten- 
tion on an organisation which 
has benefited from Ms La- 
guiller’s election media cam- 
paigns but not revealed the 
identity of its real leadership. 

Until its success on Sunday, 
it was not widely known that 
Lutte Ouvriere, or Workers* 
Struggle, was really known as 
the Union Communiste 
(Trotskiste). Its leader is iden- 
tified only by a pseudonym, 
"Hardy”. All that most people 
know about Lutte Ouvri&re's 
management are its strict 
control of members' morals 
and its recruitment drives on 
holiday beaches. 

Despite the secrecy, Ms La- 
guiller is very approachable. 
Yesterday she attributed part 
of the increased vote for Trots- 
kyists to disillusian with the 
Communist Party’s movement 
towards social democracy. 


The Interest Free 

Time Machine 


Martin Walker In Brussels 


O FFERING 20 per cent off 
cereal prices and 30 per 
cent off beef in its creeping 
reform of the Common Agri- 
cultural Policy, the European 
Union’s budget plan to be un- 
veiled today seems aimed at a 
cheaper hamburger. 

But whatever consumers 
save in food prices as the 
great CAP reform shifts from 
price support to direct pay- 
ments to farmers, Europe's 
poorer regions can expect 
fewer handouts as the EU 
starts directing resources 
towards new members. 

The budget plan for 2000- 
2006, in which the EU expects 
to spend some £600 billion, 
represents the biggest change 
in EU spending policies since 
Britain joined 25 years ago. 

After decades of watching 
farm spending balloon and 
trying to buy public support 
with structural funds, the 
Commission is lea rning to 
live with a fixed cap that 
requires spending no more 
than 1.27 per cent of the 
Union’s GNP. 

As a result, the EU Is trying 
to shift from a system under 
which 51 per cent of the EU 
population qualify for struc- 
tural funds, to one under 
which only the 35 per cent in 
the poorest regions qualify. 

About£5 billion a year is 
being reserved for new mem- 
bers from eastern Europe. 
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I T is always a thrill to be 
present at the birth of a 
parliamentary first, and 
on Monday one came In the 
debate about student 
charges when the Govern- 
ment front bench were rep- 
rimanded by the Speaker 
for heckling one of their 
own backbenchers. Diane 
Abbotf. The guilty men. she 
tells us, were education sec- 
retary David Blunkett and 
two of bis juniors. Kim 
Howells and Stephen Byers. 
“It was Blunkett mainly,” 
says Miss Abbott, “and be 
didn’t stop. He just kept go- 
ing. It seems to be Govern- 
ment policy these days that 
unless you tow the Mill- 
bank line, they will shout 
you down. They called me 4 a 
ragged trousered philan- 
thropist’ engaging in croco- 
dile tears.” The notion of 

an y minister haricling a 

backbencher after the style 
of a comedy-dob drunk is 
admirable — dignity can so 
easily be lost in the cut and 
thrust of debate. Somehow, 
it is even more impressive 
coming from education min- 
isters ever eager to send out 
the right message about dis- 
cipline in the class r oo m . 
Tremendous stuff, lads. 
Well done. 


I P Mr Blunkett and his 
beamish boys should tire 
of this tactic, and seek a 
more restrained debating 
style, a useful role model 
would be Andrew Smith, 
the quiet but popular em- 
ployment minister. David 
Buckle writes from Oxford- 
shire praising Smithie to 
the sides (as many others 
have) for his hard work and 
personal decency . “He is 
held in much higher regard 
than many journalists I 
know,” writes Mr Buckle, 
“including you. If the 
Guardian wants to continue 
being “newspaper of the 
year’, you will need to raise 

your standards.” he goes 
on. “and provide us with 
something worth reading: ” 
Not that. Anything else, Mr 
Buckle, but please, 1 beg 
you, don’t make me do that. 


^HOLLOWING observa- 
Ha tions about the status 
■ ofGMTVasMrTony 
Blair’s preferred outlet for 
interviews, l am pleased to 
note that Peter McHugh, di- 
rector of programmes, now 
strives to raise his station’s 
cerebral level. Yesterday’s 
50p-per-minute phone com- 
petition question nicely 
signifies the lurch up mar- 
ket. Which movie awards 
ceremony will be held In 
Hollywood next Tuesday, It 
asked, “a) the Oscars; b) the 
Oswalds; or c) the Olives?” 


I AM intrigued to read, in 

various newspapers, a 
shock revelation about 
my old friend Lord Andrew 
Lloyd-Webber. “He has 
been suffering from a debili- 
tating stomach condition 
for 10 years,” the Telegraph 
reports, '“it emerged yester- 
day." For the regular Diary 
reader, should such a crea- 
ture exist, it in fact emerged 
last Autumn, when noble 
Lord Andrew’s new chief 
toilet spokesman. Sir Nick 
Lloyd, cited “a recurring 
tropical amoeba" as the 
reason for his last minute 
withdrawal from a univer- 
sity ceremony. Another siz- 
zling exclusive, then, from 
the column yon (and. the rest 
of Fleet Street) can safely 
Ignore. 


■^■HOUGHTS ofLord 

■ Andrew brings us to a 

■ certain Superinten- 
dent McGrath, a divisional 
commander in Devon. Mr 
McGrath recently arrived 
on the scene Just after two 
constables had stopped a 
dr unk driver on a round- 
about near Exeter. He of- 
fered to remove the man’s 
car from the road, but 
returned a few minutes 
later, red faced and mum- 
bling about having to 
return to the office at once 
to change his trousers. The 
constables were baffled. 
Police magazine explains, 
until they entered the car, 
and found that the suspect 
had had an accident Just be- 
fore being stopped. 




Clinton is from a dying breed - the 
lecherous, male, middle-aged boss 



B ARRING impeachment, 
resignation or disaster, 
he is the last American 
president of the 20th century 
— and this week he has really 
looked the part He may have 
been the hip candidate in 1992, 
and the “bridge to the 21st 
century” in 1996, but he can’t 
help hinnaifi a baby-boomer 
who came of age in the 1960s, 
BSl Clinton is utterly rooted 
in the post-war past He hardy 
knows his way around a com- 
puter, his favourite car is a 
Mustang 67 and his hero is 
Elvis. Now, it seems, we can 
add one more trait to the list 
the president has a completely 
passe attitu de to women. 

Kathleen Willey's account 
of her “meeting” at the White 
House in November 1993 sug- 
gests a man who has failed to 
catch up with the biggest 
social change of the past two 
decades. If the president be- 
haved as Ms Willey alleges — 
greeting an employee- tn-dis- 
tress by grabbing her breasts 
and forcing her to touch his 
“aroused” penis — then he 
marks himself out not only as 
a bully and a creep, but a 
throwback and a relic, too. 

For BQl Clinton may be the 
most famous representative of 
a dying breed — the lecher- 
ous. middle-aged boss. 
“Dying” because Clinton and 
his contemporaries in work- 
places across America. Brit- 
ain and beyond are fast being 
replaced by a new generation 
of men — one that has grown 
up with women in power and 
has learned how to behave. 

Even the current fightback 
strategy stands as proof that 
when It comes to the policies 
of sex. Bill Clinton is woefully 
out-of-touch. The White House 
Is focused on winning back a 
key ally, now threatening to 
walk away. Educated, affluent 


women — who twice voted for 
Clinton in overwhelming 
numbers — are at a loss to 
defend the behaviour they 
heard described on CBS TV's 
60 Minutes on Sunday. Patri- 
cia Ireland of the National 
Organisation for Women, who 
performed feminist gymnas- 
tics J^back Clinton through 
every other “bimbo eruption,” 
has joined the chorus of con- 
demnation. if the allegations 
are trike, she says, then Amer- 
ica can no longer dismiss the 
president as a mere “philan- 
derer or womaniser”. He is, 
instead, “a sexual predator”. 

It's not hard to explain this 
sudden' shift. Liberal, well- 
heeled American women 
regarcTKathleen Willey as one 
of their own. Gennlfer Flow- 
ers was a cabaret singer 
whose -roots were showing. 
Paula Jones, a Southern floo- 
zie with big hair. Monica 
Lewinsky? California Valley- 
girl, wife spoiled brat fanta- 
sies of a love affair with the 
big man on campus. But the 
well-spoken, mature. Demo- 
cratic-voting Ms Willey? She’s 
one of us. 

The CUntonite response has 
been to leak Ms Willey's let- 
ters to the president Warm, 
affectionate — and describing 
herself as “Number One Fan” 
— these are meant to cast 
doubt on the woman's story; if 
she was so miserable at being 
harassed, how come she was 
still so keen on the guy? 

The trouble for the White 
House Is that America has 
moved on. That kind of argu- 
ment may have worked once, 
but now it's terribly old-fash- 
ioned: the workplace equiva- 
lent of wondering why a bat- 
tered wife doesn't just leave 
her husband. These days all 
self-respecting Americans 
know that harassed employ- 


ees feel powerless — “over- 
powered" was’ Ms Willey’s 
word — and unable to take a 
stand. They need the money, 
they fear dismissal or else 
h umilia ti on- When Republi- 
cans asked Anita Hill why she 
didn’t confront her boss, the 
nominated Supreme Court 
judge Clarence Thomas, femi- 
nist activists immediately de- 
nounced them as sexist dino- 
saurs. They coined a phrase, 
which stuck. Men who 
doubted Professor Hill's claim 
of harassment by Thomas 
"just didn’t get it”. 

And so now the vay women 
who once championed Bill 
Clinton have either to eat 
their words or declare that 
Clinton himself “just doesn’t 
get it”. In doing so they will be 
acknowledging that sexism is 
no longer a simple battle be- 
tween men and women; It's 
now a war between genera- 
tions. too. 


M EN of Clinton’s age 
grew up with little or 
no experience of 
women exercising power. 
Sure, the president's mother 
was a strong character in the 
home, but he rarely saw 
women in positions of public 
authority. My own genera- 
tion. bom in the 1960s, came 
of age under Margaret 
Thatcher 1 remember think- 
ing, as a teenager, that the 
idea of a mole prime minister 
sounded funny. Every place I 
have ever worked has in- 
cluded 'women, often at the 
highest levels. After the 1970s. 
feminism’s equation of the 
personal and political became 
ingrained: younger men 
learned that a boundary sepa- 
rates appropriate and 
inappropriate behaviour — 
and they cross it at their periL 
Of course, there’s still Paid 


Gascoigne and the aggressive 
laddishness of the men’ s mag- 
azines. But among the middle 
classes, a generational fault- 
line has opened up. Few 
young Tnen feel they have the 
right to put their arm around 
female colleagues, to invade 
their personal space or indeed 
to touch them at all. They do 
not call them girls, love or pet. 
They tend to look women in 
the eye, rather than in the 
chest 

Such demeaning behaviour 
persists in Britain’s offices, as 
the Guardian's survey of sec- 
retaries on Monday showed. 
But the offenders tend to be 
men in middle-age — - leftovers 
from the days when the only 
woman at work was there to 
make the tea. 

The coming generation is 
growing even more accus- 
tomed to basic equality of men 
and women. They see Ma- 
donna, Celine Dion and. yes, 
the Spice Girls at the top of 
the charts — in my pre-teen 
days, we had to get by with 
Sozi Quatro. 'Hie best-selling 
album of the 1980s was by 
Michael Jackson; in the 1990s 
it was Alanls Morissette. TV 
shows like Real Women and 
Playing The Field put female 
characters up front no longer 
the “wifeys” of the past Even 
Gordon Brown’s effort to get 
single mothers into jobs sends 
a message to kids: a woman's 
place is at work. 

The lesson for Bill Clinton 
is harsh. He may have pur- 
sued all the policies the 
women's groups wanted — 
from abortion rights to affir- 
mative action — but be was 
too much a creature of his 
time. The world has moved 
on: the men of the next gen- 
eration want to work with 
women — and keep their 
hands to themselves. 


A tide of bitterness from mistreated professionals 


Black nurses’ blues 


Yasmin 

Alibhai-Brown 


G ordon brown 

promised £500 mil- 
lion extra for health 
in yesterday’s budget But 
cash is not the only prob- 
lem. I recently chaired a 
TUC conference on black 
women and the labour mar- 
ket. The event was over- 
whelmed by one subject: 
the plight of black nurses In 
the National Health 
Service. 

Ex-nurses. union repre- 
sentatives. nurses them- 
selves, spoke with utter de- 
spair not only about what 
was happening to them per- 
sonally (and remember how 
risky this is for public sec- 
tor workers who are, in- 
creasingly under pressure 
not to speak ont) but about 
history, the lost hopes of a 
community and their fears 
for the NHS. 

Maybe It was the recent 
death of Enoch Powell, 
spokesman for a certain 
kind of racism, which 


transformed the conference 
into something more mo- 
mentous. After all it was 
Powell himself as health 
minister in the post-war 
government (before he saw 
the dark) who Issued seduc- 
tive invitations to black 
women to come over and 
help build the service. 

Fifty years ago this Jane 
the Empire windrush ar- 
rived with the first 492 
hopeful, patriotic Caribbe- 
ans. The Daily Worker 
headline read: “Five Hun- 
dred Pairs of Willing 
Hands”. Thousand more 
followed, including women 
who were, or became, 
nurses. They started at the 
bottom, hoping that this 
would enable them and 
their children to get their 
due. They often worked in 
the twilight jobs with low 
pay and bad conditions. 
Many have ended up with 
chronic, debilitating ill- 
nesses in old age. But they 
remained optimistic, en- 
couraging their daughters 
to Join the same profession. 

That is until disenchant- 
ment started to set in. In 


1968 I Interviewed three 
generations of nurses in the 
same Caribbean British 
family for the New States- 
man. They swore they 
would never let any of the 
younger children even play 
in a nurse's uniform. 
Recruitment of blade staff 
then was then still more 
than io per cent. It Is now 
less than 1 per cent. 

Meanwhile a national 
shortfall of 8,000 nurses is 
forcing NHS trusts to go 
shopping in Canada and 
Australia. Although money 
often dominates discus- 
sions on the NHS, the crisis 
goes beyond the issue of 
resources. The blade MP 
Dianne Abbot, when she 
made some unfortunate 
remarks about Finnish 
nurses being preferred to 
blacks, was only saying the 
light thing in the wrong 
way. How can it be right 
that black British nurses 
here are being hounded out 
while trusts go around the 
world on recruitment 
drives? 

Are black nurses unfit for 
the jobs they are doing or 


have those in charge have 
badly let down this dedi- 
cated group of 
professionals? 

Figures show that sub- 
stantial numbers of black 
women are highly educated 
and that they are more 
likely to work fall time 
than white women. If any- 
thing has changed it is that 
Caribbean nurses are less 
pliant and more ambitious 


Black nurses are 
often disciplined 
for refusing to 
take racial abuse 


than previous generations 
for obvious reasons. 
Restructuring In the ser- 
vice has also played a part 
The patients' charter bas 
indirectly sanctioned the 
behaviour of racist pa- 
tients. Black nurses are 
often disciplined for refus- 
ing to take racial abuse and 
violence. Many also work 


with colleagues with barely 
disguised prejudices. 

Mary Daley of the Health 
Visitors' Association con- 
firms that black nurses are 
subjected to vile forms of 
racism. Christine Hanm rij 
of tbe Royal College of 
Nursing says that this is 
now “unacceptable”. The 
irony is that it is enlight- 
ened private companies 
like British Airways which 
currently lead the way on 
this. Not only would racial 
abuse of their staff be un- 
thinkable, but black people 
are now swiftly moving up 
to management positions 
because people tike Bob 
Ay ling of BA can see their 
potential more clearly than 
our NHS managers have 
ever been able to. 

Frank Dobson, the Health 
Secretary, says he is deter- 
mined to tackle this issue. 
Excellent news. How he 
gets on will determine 
which of the departed 
Enoch Powell's legacies 
wffl prevail: a health ser- 
vice with a dynamic multi- 
ethnic workforce or one de- 
feated by racial prejudice. 


Wooing 

women 



is no doubting 

tbe grand plan. Here are 
_ the foundations for a 
mighty edifice of radical wel- 
fare reform. It signifies the be- 
ginning of the end for an out- 
dated universal welfare 
system. As the walls take 
shape, we shall see real redis- 
tribution of money: the 
middle classes will see their 
welfare entitlements eroded 
while more Is poured in to 
raise the prospects of the 
poor. 

Now we see only the 
trenches dug and the first 
stones put in place. But look- 
ing back, this will be the day 
that real change began. Exact- 
ly what the finished monu- 
ment will look like, we don’t 
quite know, and probably the 
Chancellor doesn’t know pre- 
cisely either; no doubt the ar- 
chitect's drawings will be al- 
tered in the b uilding , but 
we get tiie idea. 

For this is undoubtedly a 
radical reforming redistribu- 
tive budget which the Chan- 
cellor surprisingly under- 
played in his speech- He was a 
grim-faced, forbiddingly pru- 
dent Father Christmas, yet 
still he handed over large 
sums to poor children. For It 
is the 40 per cent of poorest 
families with children who 
are the main gainers. Those 
families in low-paid work 
gain sizeable sums, and more 
if they use paid child-care, but 
even those on income support 
or job seeker's allowance are 
gainers too. Yes, the lone 
mothers on benefit got back at 
least a little more thmi the 
sum they lost, and yes, poor 
working lone parents got con- 
siderably more than they lost 

Where were the surprises? 
Wasn’t it all trailed in ad- 
vance? The surprise comes in 
the sheer size of the amount of 
money that will go to the poor 
over the next two or three 
years if all works as the Chan, 
cellor intends. He means more 
people to go out to work, and 
more people to claim those 
generous in-work benefits. If; 
say. 500.000 single mothers 
with school-age children seize 
the money on offer and take 
Jobs with childcare, it will be 
phenomenally expensive — 
but money very well spent 

The working famili es' tax 
credit will be a great deal 
more generous than the fam- 
ily credit it replaces. Family 
credit costs £2.3 billion. 

WFTC will cost £1.5 billion 
more. Family credit had 
sharp tapers, so people were 
losing large chunks of benefit 
once they started ear ning 
around £70. Now they can 
earn up to £90 before losing 
benefit at a much slower rate. 


UT it is the sheer ambi- 
tion of the childcare 

credit that is truly 

amazing. It should make 
reasonable-quality child-care 
available to all for the first 
time ever. Lack of child care 
is the great barrier to work for 
single mothers. But now any 
mothers earning £14.000 or 
““can get £70 a week for one 
child or £105 for two. tapering 
away until it peters out for 
three earning £22,000 for one 
CtUlo. and those earning 
£30,000 for two children. 

So it reaches op the earn- 
ings scale, with unknown 

0181 may well be 
into bilhons quite soon. For 
now very few of the poor pay 
for childcare because they 
can t afford it, so paying those 
existing sums wm cost the 
state little — maybe £20 mil- 
uon — but no one really 
knows. But when all the poor 
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well spent, rolling on through 
poor communities, employing 
other poor people. . 

However, perhaps, looking 
back, we shall see that the 
most significant change has 

been something dull and ad- - 
mmistrative, slipped to 
quietly between more exciting 
announcements: the contribu- 
tions agency has been abol- 
ished and absorbed into the 
triland revenue. This is the 
first step in a long term dis- 
mantling of the crumbling, 
shaky and incomprehensible 
national insurance system. 

The cutting back and ratio- 
nalising of national insurance 
contributions may be another 
step in that direction. 

For secretly, behind the 
scenes, most agree that 
national insurance bas had 
its day. It's just another tax, - 
and it’s time to end the 
charade of paying into a non- 
existent “fond” to get out un- 
specified but ever dwindling 
universal benefits that many 
no longer need. It will take 
time — but we saw the first 
step with tbe announcement 
that chfld benefit will be 
ta«»d in future. AD universal 
benefits must go that way — 
last and most politically diffi- 
cult, the universal pension in 
these days where one third of 
pensioners are now very well 
off and don’t need it 

The recent Guardi an/ICM 
poll shows that most people 
are quite happy to see child 
benefit taxed or taken from 
the well-off. The mystique of 
universal benefits has gone, 
and people now regard the 
welfare system as wasteful if 
it pays out to those who don’t 
need tt This is the beginning 
of the end of Beveridge — a 
system designed in another 
era for a very different and far 
poorer society', and it never . 
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Radical on 
a shoestring 

It’s an impressive budget 

Ttffi CHANCELLOR’S second budget is a 
[juxture of Red Gordon and Flash Gordon. 
it combines his impressive welfare-to-work 
schemes with fostering new enterprises 
and improving the environment without 
creating many obvious losers. It is another 
impressive tour de force which creates 
waves while reinforcing his image as the 
skinflint radical. Skinflint because he has 
managed to give quite a lot awav dike £1 •» 
billion apiece on the child support package 
and national insurance reforms) ivh de- 
claiming to have extracted £17 billion from 
the economy over the past year. He man- 
aged to find an extra £500 million for 
health. £250 million for education and £175 
million for transport from the fact that lie- 
managed to undershoot the Conservatives' 
spending plans — castigated as draconian 
at the time — by a cool £1.5 billion. 

It's radical, but has Brown restructured 
Beveridge? We must until next week's 
green paper on welfare reform when the 
Government’s strategic overview of all 
benefits will be laid out. But in a budget 
still constrained by one more vear of Con- 
servative spending limits, the' Chancellor 
has produced more cheer for anti-poverty 
campaigners than they have enjoyed for 
two decades. Leaks had already signalled 
this would be a budget to support families, 
reward work, and encourage enterprise. 
What the leaks — even Polly Toynbee’s 
Guardian exclusive on childcare costs — 
had not established was the extent of the 
support for families. All families will bene- 
fit but poor families will be given special 


help. The emphaiii> on tax cix-dits. rather 
than benefits, is political: US experience 
suggests affluent void’s can tolerate redis- 
tribution through tweaking the tax code, 
even if they don't countenance hand-outs. 

But for the Toynbee leak, the biggest 
surprise would have been the extent of the 
help given to families moving from welfare 
to work. This is revolutionary. On top of 
the well-trailed working family tax credit, 
which will replace family credit, comes a 
childcare tax credit which will pay up to 70 
per cent of childcare costs. Families earn- 
ing £14.000 will be able to claim up to £70 for 
a single child and up to £1U5 fur two or 
more children at £ 16 . 000 . Over and above 
these levels the benefit will be paid but at a 
gradually reduced rate. The barrier which 
has prevented so many families moving 
from welfare to work — childcare costs — 
has finally been breached. It is still unclear 
how many will benefit. The Treasury is not 
prepared to make an estimate but there will 
be many, many more than the tiny current 
knot of just 3U.U0U families receiving any 
help at the moment. What also seems clear 
is that a country which only provides one 
childcare place for every- eight children 
under nine is going to be transformed. 

It is not just those in work whom the 
Government is going to help. It has finally 
responded to its critics who have com- 
plained that it was not doing enough for 
families who cannot find work or are | 
unable to work. Belatedly, it has found the 
courage to recognise the inadequacy of 
existing benefit levels. Not only will the 
income support premium be raised by £2.50 
a week but there will be a £2.50 increase 
over and above inflation on allowances for 
each child tinder 11. It may not sound much 
but it is the equivalent of a 20 per cent rise. 

The biggest surprise for anti-poverty 
campaigners is the resurrection of child 


benefit. It had become the forgotten benefit, 
not just limited to price rises but frozen for 
several years under the Conservatives. 
Now it has been identified by the Chancel- 
lor os a key part of Labour's family policy: a 
£2.50 a week increase from April 1999 for 
the first child with a clear signal there will 
be more to come. Next April's increase will 
be financed by a reduction in the married 
couples' allowance — as recommended by 
Labour's National Commission on Social 
Justice — but future increases could be 
financed by taxing the better off. 

There can be no complaint by the Daily 
Mail of squeezing Middle Britain this year 
mortgage interest relief remains' un- 
touched, the increased child benefit will be 
paid to all families, and the national insur- 
ance ceiling remains in place. There is only 
horizontal redistribution — from childless 
couples to people with children — but the 
signal that higher taxpayers may have to 
pay tax on an increased child benefit in 
future years shows ministers moving tim- 
idly towards some vertical redistribution. 

In macroeconomic terms. Mr Brown may 
be preparing to build up a budget surplus 
in preparation for possible entry into EMU 
(and, of course, a war chest for the next 
election), but in the short-term this budget 
is aimed at imposing such a fiscal squeeze 
that the Bank of England's independent 
monetary committee has no alternative but 
to reduce interest rates in order to allow 
the overvalued pound — which went even 
higher yesterday — to sink to a level that 
manufacturing industry can live with. 
There is no doubt that the economy is now 
losing enough weight — the only question 
is whether it is yet losing it in the right 
places. Increases in taxes announced yes- 
terday, added to those already in the pipe- 
line, are bound to have a significant cumu- . 
lative effect on the economy. They include i 


rises in taxes on petrol ^particularly the 
road-fuel escalator, which will raise more 
than £1 billion), tobacco, and booze, the 
phasing of corporation taxes (which will 
raise £3.6 billion in the next two years 
before the reductions take effect), the rise 
in stamp duty and the £720- million reduc- 
tion in relief on the married couples' allow- 
ance. The question is whether they will hit 
consumer spending enough. 

This is one of the most clearly thought 
out and interdenominational budgets ever 
conceived by a Labour government Small 
businesses, never natural Labour allies, are 
being helped by a salvo of incentives to 
boost profitability and to enable them to 
employ more people cheaply (the counter- 
point of the welfare-to-work project): uni- 
versities will get £50 million to exploit their 
own ideas. This may be much less than Bill 
Gates has already allocated, but it is a big 
step in the direction of trying to solve one 
of Britain's chronic problems — our inabil- 
ity to translate w inning ideas into winning 
products. The environment is being helped 
by making bigger, corporate cars more 
expensive to run and s mall ones cheaper. 
And the millennium gesture to encourage 
the relief of world poverty is welcome and 
innovative. 

History will judge this budget by how the 
radical microeconomic reforms dance in 
tune with the macroeconomic mood music. 
If everything goes well, then the reforms to 
enterprise and welfare-to-work could en- i 
able the economy as a whole to expand | 
foster and avoid bottlenecks. But if the 
macroecocomy responds perversely (as 
happened twice in the 1980s when the 
Conservatives were in power) then the 
welfare-to-work project will fail- There 
won't be any new job opportunities to fill if 
continued spending and an overvalued ex- 
change rate drag the whole economy down. 


The next move is out of Mr Brown's hands. 
It will depend on the monetary committee 
deciding whether to raise or lower interest 
rates. At the moment the hawks, omi- 
nously. are in the ascendant. 

Yeltsin’s tonic 

A voice we can believe 

IF BORIS Yeltsin is feeling better, he may 
owe it to a visit last Sunday from someone 
whom a previous Russian president banned 
from the country. Gatina Vishnevskaya, 
once the Bolshoi's most dramatic of dra- 
matic sopranos, and her husband the 
cellist-conductor Mstislav Rostropovich, 
had dinner at his dacha, and persuaded 
him to stay at home and nurse his lost 
voice. 

Ms Vishnevskaya has recorded in her 
autobiography some very different memo- 
ries of other Russian leaders. The couple 
were expelled by Leonid Brezhnev for hav- 
ing befriended Alexander Solzhenitsyn. She 
had learnt early on to be wary of the 
Kremlin. Stalin loved the Bolshoi: he used 
to sit in Box A. hidden by a curtain and 
eating boiled eggs in the intervals while 
KGB men sat beside the musicians. Bulga- 
nin made a pass at her and pursued her 
ominously over the phone. It was no won- 
der that singing for Ms Vishnevskaya was a 
way of escaping away from reality "into a 
realm of mystery". 

There is a bit of a mystery’ now about Mr 
Yeltsin's real state of health. He has can- 
celled all meetings this week, though Mr 
Rostropovich said that he was on the mend. 
Perhaps it is a pity that Ms Vishnevskaya, 
after a brilliant career ranging from Mos- 
cow to The Mai tings, is no longer singing: 
that would have been the best tonic of all. 


Letters to the Editor 



Late tackle and 
a Punch-up 

I A IELL done the Newcastle 
V V directors for verbalising 
the underlying contempt of pic 
FG (Newcastle fans angry as 
board stays silent, March 17). 
The premiership corporate 
' dubs have put a higher value 
on football than once found in 
Ratner*s jewellers. The crap is 
justified by the greater good: 
team success. Only now, the 
FT Index is the premier table, 
and profit the universal mo- 
tive. Every tacky merchandis- 
ing trick is used to lure the 
gullible customer (as we sup- 
porters are now called). And 
every start to the season, like 
every Christmas, we foil for it 
\ — the expensive season ticket 
1 and wearing corporate logos. 

|V Maybe now more supporters 
A will see the exploiters for what 
* they are. 
c Andy Wilson. 

London. 

I WAS most interested to read, 
below a large picture of Vic- 
, toria Aitken wearing blue 
jeans and a black top, that she 
j was "wearing blue jeans and a 
R black T-shirt^. Disappoint- 
V ingly, no details were given of | 
* others' apparel Noting that 
j she is an attractive young 
r woman, I wonder whether you 
could also supply (accurate) 
details of her eye colour, hair 
style and vital statistics — or 
would such irrelevant sexist 
detail be frowned upon in a 
highbrow paper? 

Dr J GarlbaldL 
Nottingham. 

R OY Greenslade was quite 
right when he said that 
punch ran an inaccurate story 
about him (Media, March 16). 
Therefore we are publishing 
an apology in the next issue 
and devoting our energies to 
current legal battles with John 
Prescott and Viscount 
Rothermere. 

James Steen. 

Editor, Punch. 

London. 


The Myras I know 


I WRITE as one who was once 
RC- chaplain to C-ookham 
Wood Prison where I minis- 
tered to Myra Hindley — with 
whom I still keep in touch. 2 
write in response to Roy Hat- 
tersley's thought-provoking 
piece (Endpiece: Myra and jus- 
tice, March 16). 

. It is obvious to all con- 
cerned that Myra Hundley's 
case is unique. Although calls 
for her to be treated “like any 
other prisoner” seem reason- 
able, the bizarre fashion in 
which Myra has evolved into 
a public possession and media 
obsession prohibits any at- 
tempt at a rational and sane 
approach from gaining 
ground. The uniqueness and 
unprecedented nature of this 
case must be recognised and 
appreciated, before any kind 
of just resolution is possible. 

For those in regular contact 
with Myra Hindley, it is 
patently evident that there are 
what I might call “two 


Myras". There is the public 
icon/evil monster. Medusa- 
like image (based on a 33-vear - 
edd photograph), which holds 
the projected hatred, fear and 
fury of the nation’s psyche, fed 
mercilessly by the tabloid 
press, which, of course, bene- 
fits greatly from pandering to 
baser instincts. 

This contrasts dramati- 
cally. often to the point of 
sheer ludicrousness, with the 
actual woman of today, now 
55, whom lhave always found 
to be gentle, caring, polite, sen- 
sitive and intelligent It is 
curious how the views of the 
parole board, prison gover- 
nors, probation officers, chap- 
lains, and counsellors who 
know her well are overridden 
by those of the public at large 
who have never met her. 

Observing these “two 
Myras" over the last four 
years. I feel that Myra has be- 
come a pawn, serving the self- 
interests of so many parties. 


The tabloids need her to boost 
their sales. Their readers need 
her to satisfy their demand for 
a national scapegoat Govern- 
ments need her. to enable 
them to be seen to be enforcing 
their “tough stance" on crime 
and criminals, thus increas- 
ing their appeal to the elector- 
ate. 

In a real sense. Myra Hind- 
ley has become a political pris- 
oner. serving the interests of 
successive home secretaries, 
who have placed political ex- 
pediency and, effectively, a 
lynch- mob rationale, before 
the dictates of justice and 
basic human rights. I believe 
that this is a scandalous state 
of affairs which surely must 
not be allowed to continue 
without vigorous and vocal 
denunciation. Sadly, there are 
few who wish to take It on. 

Fr Bert White. 

Former chaplain, 

Cookham Wood Prison, 
Rochester. 
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I John Prescott to increase 
the use (rf the Thames for pas- 
senger transport will fail, as 
previous schemes have foiled, 
if the proposed improved in- 
frastructure is not accompa- 
nied by deregulation. 

Passenger transport within 
the port of London is the exclu- 
sive right of the London V 
Watermen. This is a legal.: 
monopoly that they have en- 
joyed for more than 170 years 
and they have used it to block 
the growth of economically 


competitive waterborne 
transport Obviously it would 
be unwise to allow complete 
novices to ply for hire on the 
tidal Thames hut it should be 
possible to be competent with- 
out being a m emb er of the 
Watermen's Company. 

Roger Beckett 
Maldon. Essex. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
address. We may edit letters. 
The Country Diary is on Page 8. . 


Price too high I Of Clinton and his Willey T rain of thought I Gut reaction 


J OHN Ryle quotes George 
Steiner (Writers freed by a 
spell in prison, G2, March 16) 
when he asks; “Where would 
we be without Stalin? There 
would be no Mandelstam, no 
Pasternak, no Solzhenitsyn — 
or not as we know them.” 

Well, fact is, if we had never 
known a Stalin, we would not 
need Mandelstam, Pasternak, 
or Solzhenitsyn — at least not 
as we knew them. And three 
wise men might have lived un- 
troubled happy lives. 

Please, the price of a dicta- 
tor is never going to be as 
cheap as three malcontented 
poets.. . 

To paraphrase Orson 
Welles in The Third Man: 
what's so bad about a cuckoo 
dock? 

Jon Simmons. 

Brighton. 


D IDN'T it seem important 
only a few days ago that 
UN inspectors might be 
allowed to see what Saddam 
has been up to in his palaces? 
Nothing. Reading your leader 
(March 17) about Clinton's al- 
leged gropings and an entire 
international news page de- 
voted to those starved, gassed, 
and bombed unfortunates. 
Kathleen, Linda, Monica, Gen- 
nifer and Paula, suggests 
what might be your next pro- 
posal — that the UN inspec- 
tors immediately be ordered 
to move from Iraq into the 
White House to check what's 
happening there. 

Richard Wilson. 

North Cave. Yorkshire. 

\ A /HEN the news system at 
V V work flashed up the head- 
line “Clinton mystified by 


Winy'’ the other day, I could 
not prevent a rush of sympathy 
for the US president. Either 
his early education was devas- 
tatingly Inadequate, or he is 
saddled with an increasingly 
desperate defence team. Alas, 
seconds later, the headline was 
corrected to "Willey'’. 

Paul Gassan. 

London. 

C LINTON crisis over TV 
sex claim (March 16) led 
me to imagine Bill wearing 
Hillary's frocks. Or was it poss- 
ible that security cameras had 
captured footage (or inch-age?) 
of the presidential equipment 
at work? 

But no, another woman who 
should bave applied a timely 
knee to the groin. 

John Illingworth. 

Bradford. 


I HAVE just come back from 
I Paraguay and can tell Mat- 
thew Engel (Slow trains, 

March 14) that if John Major 
did go there, he could enjoy a 
trainless paradise. The only 
trace I found were three rusty 
steam engines lovingly 
guarded by a small group of 
enthusiasts. Uruguay next door 
has had no trains for 10 years. 
The reason, of course, is 
privatisation. 

Mike BroadbenL 
Luton. 

I WAS somewhat taken aback 
to see Supertram. Sheffield's 

li g ht rail gyct ran, TistPri as nma 
of South Yorkshire's bad points 
(March 16). It might be "hugely 
loss-making” but Td rather pay 
for this than more roads. 

Peter Marsh. 

Doncaster. 


/CHARLES Birch (Letters, 
V-/ March 14) Is quite right 
about “human ure”, most of 
which is still wasted by land- 
fill, by pumping/dumping the 
stuff seawards (marine pollu- 
tion). or incineration (global 
warming). 

On leaving school my first 
job involved transporting by 
horse and cart well-matured 
human excrement from the 
local sewage form to my em- 
ployer’s fields. 

Forests of tomato plants 
flourished on the sewage beds 
and the superb flavour of the 
tomatoes we ascribed to the 
foct that the seeds from which 
they sprang had passed 
through the human gut with 
its cocktail of e-coli. enzymes 
and hormones. 

Tony Hills. 

Crediton. Devon. 


In search of that elusive 
thing, true democracy 

P ETER Mandelson's argu- I shuns. Our universitie 
ment (Peter's passions. add vast social value to 


Why Thames flews against the tide 

“THE admirable plans by V i competitive waterborne 
I John Prescott to increase transport Obviously it would 


l ment (Peter's passions, 
March 16; that “representa- 
tive democracy is slowly com- 
ing to an end” does New 
Labour no credit 

Representative government 
was indeed formulated before 
the rise of universal suffrage, 
mass parties or the mass 
media. This does not mean 
that a more perfect form can- 
not be fostered. Look at the 
alternatives. The US has a 
model of populism in which 
unsuitable commercial values 
are translated into govern- 
ment at all levels. It lacks a 
truly responsible media and 
many of the social and civic 
values we enjoy in Europe. 

In the UK, we have public 
service broadcasting — and 
the BBC is the one Institution 
that we can give the rest of the 
world as a model. It wouldn’t 
have been invented by a focus 
group. If we are worried about 
the press, perhaps we need to 
tackle the question of media 
ownership with the kind of 
bravery that Mr Mandelson 


shuns. Our universities could 
add vast social value to the 
Internet by moderating their 
sites and making them a brand 
for trustworthy discussion. 
New technology could bring a 
golden age of democracy. 

We also need to establish 
elites that we can trust A 
lighter, touch by the parlia- 
mentary whips would allow 
MPs to exercise their con-. 
sciences a little more. While 
people don't trust party 
clones, they can all relate to 
independently minded polit- 
icians who are seen to serve 
the public interest. 

Paul Evans. 

London. 

“THE Nazis made use of pleb- 
I iscites and citizens' move- 
ments to manufacture the ill- 
usion of consent In post-war 
Germany, ensuring the integ- 
rity of a professional political 
class to mediate between pub- 
lic and state was a cornerstone 
of d enazifica ti on . 

Mike DiboLL 
London. 
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Ballot of the sexes 



■H* teks Ms women staff 




and whether he thinks they've been growing- 


Ian 

Aitken 




T HE ACCEPTED Wis- 
dom in left-of-centre 
circles is that what is 
needed to make our 
ancient parliamentary de- 
mocracy a reality at last is a 
lot more women MPs. This 
idea has even survived the 
advent of Blair's Babes, 
whose legendary obedience to 
the government whips might 
have shocked even the Mar- 
quis de Sade. 

Indeed, now that Lady 


Thatcher has gone, even the 
Conservative Party has come 
to accept that something must 
be done to boost the tiny num- 
ber of female MPs on its par- 
liamentary benches. The 
problem, however, has al- 
ways been what. 

By and large, the Tories do 
not favour positive discrimi- 
nation for women. Labour, on 
the other hand, does. It has 
recently been jumping 
through endless hoops to 
prove its feminist credentials, 
including instructing some 
local parties not to pick male j 
can d i d ates. 

But a nasty row broke out 
in Scotland last month be- 
cause the Lord Chancellor, 
Derry Irvine, argued that 
some of the pro-women mea- 
sures being proposed for 
electing the new Edinburgh 
parliament could be illegal. 
The poor Lord Chancellor is 
now accused by the Scottish 
sisterhood of a kind of politi- 
cal rapine on top of his al- 
leged pillage of Edinburgh's 
art galleries. 


Yet it is hardly surprising 
that the issue generates so 
much heat The difficulty is 
that positive discrimination 
in favour of women means 
negative discrimination 
against men. And although it 
is true that overall fairness to 
women politicians demands a 
near-equality of numbers at 
Westminster, it can turn into 
gross unfairness for individ- 
ual men who are barred from 
the contest by these all- 
women short lists. Some men 
object 

This la the problem at the 
heart erf almost every system 
for achieving sexual balance 
which has so far been pro- 
posed by the political parties. 
But as it happens, there is 
another way of doing it which 
would eliminate the unfair- 
ness at a single stroke. What's 
more, it would be perfectly 
suited to a trial run in the 
approaching Scottish parlia- 
mentary election. 

I make no claim to original- 
ity, but my suggestion is this: 
take the electoral map for 


Scotland’s proposed new par- 
liament and halve the num- 
ber of constituencies by com- 
bining pairs of neighbouring 
seats into single constituen- 
cies with twice as many vot- 
ers. Then decree that there 
shall be two members for 
each of the new seats in the 
assembly, one male and one 
female. 

Of course, this would entail, 
having two lists of candidates 
on each ballot paper, with 
electors voting for one candi- 
date from each list To avoid 
the possibility of "plumping'’ 
by last-ditch male chauvinists 
or fanatical feminists, no bal- 
lot paper would be treated as 
valid unless it bore two votes, 
one for a man and one for a 
woman- 

That way you would end up 
with an assembly exactly bal- 
anced between men and 
women, just Like that And, 
hey presto, a truly representa- 
tive democracy would then 
exist for the very first time 
since politics began. Which, 
on present experience, would 


certainly be good news for the 
whips. 

THE REVELATION that 
young William Hague has 
been pinching some of Tony 
Blair's favourite phrases to 
use in his own speeches has a 
certain poignancy. It isn't 
that he needs to borrow other 
people’s clever ideas because 
he's a bad speaker. In fact, 
he’s a rather good speaker — 
a lot better than either the 
bumbling Major or the excru- 
ciatingly artificial Thatcher. 

No. the really depressing 
thing about Hague's plagia- 
rism is that he seems to have 
been stealing the most banal , 
the most meaningless, the 
most platitudinous bits of 
Blair's New Labour text. 
Even when the Tory spin doc- 
tors counter-claimed that it 
was actually Blair who was 
pinching Hague’s phrases, it 
was the vacuous passages 
which they cited. 

The whale pathetic episode 
simply underlines what has 
been painfully obvious for 


years — that most political 
speeches nowadays are inter- 
changeable. It is a rare politi- 
cian who dares to utter specif- 
ics from a party platform, 
which is why it is more 
rewarding to listen to budget 
speeches than to platform ora- 
tory. They're about doing, not 
saying 

WITH RUPERT Murdoch 
again emerging as the ham- 
mer of the trade unions. I 
offer a spine-chilling Ruper- 
tism on the subject. Lord 
(Len) Murray, the former 
TUC- chief, told a recent 
House of Lords debate on the 
press that he had once at- 
tempted to justify the print 
unions to Murdoch by saying 
that Fleet Street's employers 
had simply got the unions 
they deserved. 

"Yes, Mr Murray,” the 
Prince of Darkness replied. 
"And now the unions have 
got the employer they de- 
serve.” Brrr. 

Mark Steel is on holiday 


oe neard. 
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8 OBITUARIES 

Arkady Shevchenko 


Tho Wprinesday March IB 1398 


JT Walsh 


From Russia with b 


I#- fi asiI Gold behind 

Kaeai the glitter 


A rkady Shev- 

chenko, who has 
died aged 67, was 
the highest-rank- 
ing Soviet diplomat 
to defect to the United States 
and bad been tipped as a suc- 
cessor to the Soviet Union's 
veteran foreign minister An- 
drei Gromyko. 1 

At the age of 42 he was , 
shifted from his regular posi- 
tion behind Gromyko at inter- i 
national gatherings to go to I 
New York to become the 
United Nations Under -Secre- 1 
tary General, the second- 
ranking official in the UN hi- 
erarchy, with only the 
Secretary General. Kurt 
Waldheim, above him. This 
was a post traditionally in 
Moscow's gift and usually 
given to those the Kremlin 
regarded as high flyers. There 
was a general assumption 
that this appointment and 
his closeness to Mr Gromyko, 
si gnalle d that he was being 
groomed for a top job. 

It was then that be became 
disenchanted with commu- 
nism. According to his ac- 
count he began collaborating 
with the Central Intelligence 


Norman Calder 


Agency soon after his 1972 
arrival in New York, al- 
though it has never been 
(dear how valuable his infor- 
matlon was. Be was regarded 
as a weapons and disarma- 
ment expert, but debriefers 
later commented that he had 
given them few details of such 
operational issues as Soviet 
codes, defence installations, 
or weapons' performance. 
“He gave us an interesting 
look at the Soviet political hi- 
erarchy, “ one said, “hut there 
have been far more interest- 
ing defectors in terms of in- 
formation, though you've 
probably never heard of 
them." 

Shevchenko's decision to 
change sides in 1978 was not 
wholly welcomed by the Car- 
ter administration, which 
was then trying to sort out 
the muddle it had created 
over the strategic arms limi- 
tation talks. When he an- 
nounced through the UN that 
he was absenting himself 
from his office and was to be 
“considered on leave", the 
Soviet delegation immedi- 
ately accused American intel- 
ligence of “a detestable frame- 



up” and seemed, briefly, to 
believe iL It was disabused 
within days, however, when 
Shevchenko formally resigned 
from the UN and issued a 
statement saying he had 
“serious differences of politi- 
cal philosophy and convic- 
tions with the present Soviet 
system*’. 

But in one way he fell out of 
the frying pan into the fire. 
He complained in his mem- 
oirs that the CIA was highly 
Insensitive in its handling 1 of , 


After his defection 
the KGB flew his 
wife to Moscow 
and a month later 
said she had 
committed suicide. 
He maintained 
she had been 
murdered 


hie case. He also suffered an 
immediate personal tragedy 
when tiie KGB flew his wife 
Leoogma back to Moscow and 
reported a month later she 
had committed suicide. Shev- 
chenko always maintained 
she bad been murdered. 

But, as his literary agent 
remarked later, in seven 
years Shevchenko moved 
from communism to tax shel- 
ters. His immediate CIA deal 
was for an annual $60,000 in- 
come for life. There was also a 


*-iahn a few months later that 
the agency had paid out 
$40,000 to provide him with a 
regular call-girl The ensuing 
public row chas tened Shev- 
chenko severely and he 
sought other ways to augment 
his stipend. 

He contracted with the pub- 
lishing house Simon and 
Schuster to write his mem- 
oirs for an advance fee of 
$600,000, but they rejected the 
manuscript and successfully 
sued him for the return of the 
money he bad been paid. The 
publisher's editor-in-chief, 
Michael Korda, described the 
hook as ‘ ‘uninteresting and 
not worth the money”. 

Shevchenko then did a deal 
with another publisher, 
Knopf, for considerably less 
money and produced a vol- 
ume which was on the New 
York Times bestseller list for 
15 weeks- According to Korda, 
this second book contained 
completely different material 
from the first, including Shev- 
chenko's claim to have 
worked for the CIA for 32 
months before his defection 
and an intimate portrait of 
Nfltita Khrushche v, ‘T think 


he was told to juice it up,” 
Korda said. If that was true, it 
was certainly extremely 
effective. Time magazine paid 
$30,000 for two long excerpts 
and the book was accorded an 
hour-long television pro- 
gramme; publicity that eo- 
abled Shevchenko to hit the 
American lecture circuit and 

(■nmniand $10,000 to $12,000 
for each appearance. 

But his insider’s account of 
Soviet life palled as the 
country became more open 
and the collapse of the system 
ended his public career. He 
became virtually a recluse at 
his home in Betbesda, just 
outside Washington, working 
fitfully on a study af Soviet 
foreign policy decision- 
making. 

In December 1978 he mar- 
ried an American. Elaine 
Jackson, who helped him 
write his memoirs. She died 
of cancer in 1990. His third 
wife, Natasha, survives him. 

Harold Jackson 

Arkady Nikolayevich Shev- 
chenko, diplomat, bom 1930; 
tiled March 7. 1998 


C INEMA is as much 
about character ac- 
tors as about the 
stars, since ltisthej 
who are the weft and warp of 
any movie - and without 
them the stars and the 
movies would fitter fi- 
nitely less. As JT Walsh, 
who has died apd 5o of a 
heart' attack, himself said. 

“If vou're a character actor 
you're the one the directors 
know that they don't have to 
worry about, so they can 
turn their attention to more 
pressing problems, like find- 
ing the star a bigger 
trailer.” Walsh was a 
respected member of this 
band of stalwarts. 

Bora in San Francisco, he 
studied as a child at a Jesuit 
boarding school in Ireland, 
subsequently graduating 
from the University of 
Rhode Island with a degree 
in sociology. His early 
career included stints as a 
social worker, encyclopae- 
dia salesman, junior high 
school teacher and reporter. 

For some years he had 
been an active commu n ity 
theatre player, and that is 
where he was discovered at 
the age of 30. before begin- 
ning a professional acting 
career in off-Broadway 
shows. He appeared in 
David Mamet's American 
Buffalo and then, in 1984, in 
his Glengarry Glen Boss, in , 
which he played William- 
son. the office manager, a I 
role which won him. a 
Drama Desk Award. 

It was this production that 
brought him to the attention 
of Hollywood (although not 
to repeat his part in the film 
Glengarry Glen Ross) and 
roles in over 40 films and 
television movies. In 1986 he 
played a TV executive in 
Woody Allen's Hannah and 
her Sisters and subsequent 
films included Good Morn- 
ing, Vietnam (1987), Tequila 
Sunrise (1988) The Grifters 
(1990), Backdraft (1991), Hof 
fa and A Few Good Men 
(1992), The Client (1994), Ex- 
ecutive Decision and Sling 
Blade (1996) in which he 
played a mental patient, and 
Breakdown U997) in which 
he played a seemingly harm- 
less truck driver who kid- 
naps Kurt Russell's wife. 

He had just completed 
Pleasantville. with Jeff Dan- 
iels and Joan Allen, and The 
Negotiator with Samuel L 
Jackson. 

One only had to compare 
Walsh's fast talking con art- 
ist Cole in Stephen Frears' 
The Grifters with Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Mickinson in A 
Few Good Men, a quiet man 
whose integrity had been 
undercut by life in the Ma- 
rines, to recognise his quali- 
ties and his acting range. Or 
take Sgt Major Dickerson in 
Good Morning. Vietnam. 
whose menacing eyes and 
bullying verbosity ensure 
that his warning to Robin 
Williams that if he errs 
again “. .. your ass will be 
grass and I'll be the lawn- 
mower" is no joke. Walsh 


Afresh 

Islam’s 

N ORMAN Calder, who 
has died of cancer 
aged 47, was one of a 
small band of 
pioneers who applied to early 
Islamic sources the sophisti- 
cated literary approaches 
which had been refined in the 
study of the Bible and of Rab- 
binic literature. The result 
was revolutionary, a decon- 
struction of the traditional ac- 
ademic view of Islamic 
history. 

His monograph. Studies in 
Early Islamic Jurisprudence, 
and a series of profound 
articles, comprise an oeuvre 
rich both in achievement and 
in promise. It will continue to 
influence the re-evaluation of 
the origins of Islam. 

Born in Buckie in Scotland, 
educated at Dunstable Gram- 
mar School, Calder went up 
in 1969 to Wadham College 
Oxford to read oriental stud- 
ies, Joining an unusually tal- 
ented circle of young Arab- 
ists. Having graduated with a 
first In Arabic and Persian, 
he taught for two years for 
the British Council in 
Tehran, and for a further two 
in Saudi Arabia, honing his 
Arabic and Farsi and turning 
him into a shrewd observer of 
the Islamic world. 

Back In Britain at London 
University’s School of Orien- 
tal and African Studies he 
worked with John Wans- 


look at 
origins 


brough, whose radical ap- 
proach to the Qur'an and 
other early Islamic literature 
had provoked intense contro- 
versy — Calder continued to 
exchange ideas with his dok- 
toroater right to the end. He 
completed a brilliant doctor- 
ate on The structure of author- 
tty in Jmami Shi'i jurispru- 
dence and after a year of 
teaching Arabic at Leeds Uni- 
versity took up. in 1980, a post 
in Arabic language and litera- 
ture at Manchester Universi- 
ty. He held this until autumn 
1997, when lU-health forced 
him to retire. 

Enjoying Manchester’s cul- 
tural life, content with the 
wide circle of friends which 
he had built up, he resisted 
several attempts to luce him 
to senior positions elsewhere. 
He liked nothing better than 
intellectual cut and thrust, 
commenting on the latest play 
at the Royal Manchester Ca- 
merata, discussing Thomas 
Mann, or conclusively prov- 
ing that th efatwa against Sal- 
man Rushdie was not in ac- 
cord with the best Islamic 
authorities. 

His presence was crucial in 
maintaining Manchester's 
reputation as a leading centre 
for middle eastern studies. He 
modernised the teaching of 
Arabic, and persuaded his 
colleagues to reform the 
middle eastern studies teach- 



Norman Calder . . . deconstructing' the traditional academic view of Islamic history 


ing programme. He some- 
times mildly exasperated his 
colleagues by using his juris- ' 
prudential mind to stand the 
rules on their head, when 
they did not produce the 
rational outcomes which he 
anticipated. 

He supervised some 20 doc- i 
toral students, most of whom 
came from the Middle East or 
the wider Islamic world. 
There was potential for deep 
conflict in the meeting of his 


own; radical western ap- 
proach to Islam and the more 
intellectually conservative at- 
titudes of his Muslim stu- 
dents. That this tension 
remained creative, rather 
than -destructive. Is a tribute 
to higr.tact, patience and hu- 
moui£ and to his students' 
ready- perception that he bad 
their interests at heart 
He Jfoced the news that he 
was dying with philosophic 
calm. He was on a British 


| Academy, fellowship, through 
which he could devote him- 
self to research. He meticu-' 
lously completed what he 
could of this work and has left 
it in a form which, hopefully, 
is publishable. He arranged to . 
see his friends, enjoyed their i 
company as long as he could 
and planned his own funeral 
service, attended by Chris- 
tians. Muslims. Jews and the 
non-religious, of all shades of 
opinion. It was only at the Mi- 


neral service that many 
learned that he had returned 
at the end of his life to the 
Catholic faith in which he 
had been raised. 

He is survived by his 
parents, two sisters and a 
brother. 

Pftfflp Alexander 

Norman Calder, academic, bom 
March 21. 1950; died February 
13,1998 


was one of those actors who. 
onlv needed a few moments 
on screen to ensure his pres- 
ence lingered m the 

memory. ... 

He is survived by a son, 
two sisters and a brother. 

Shell* 

Stephen Freer ■ iwrlte*i 

What I really remember 
about the three or foordays 
I spent working with JT 
Walsh when I was directing 
I7je Grifters, was the^m-. 
ashamed gusto with which 
he and a lady working on 
the film fell into each 
other’s arms. The breakfast 
burrito was barely on the 
table before the two of them 
had declared eternal love. It 
was a magnificently rash 
and wholehearted affair, as 
if she, who had till then 
been comatose, had been 
jabbed by a cattle prod. 



Walsh . . . character roles 
in more than 40 movies 

This left little time for JT 
to conduct sensitive discus- 
sions with his director 
about his character’s 
motivation. 

He must have been a pow- 
erful lover. Like her I had 
been electrified by his gal- 
vanic energy and his plain 
man's hunger to get the 
most out of his scenes. I had 
found him in the film Bouse 
of Games, pounced on him 
as soon as he walked 
through the door, and cast 
him as the longterm grift er, 
driven by the life he had 
chosen into the Prison for 
the Criminal Insane at 
Atascadero. I think he was 
one of the final pieces to fit 
into the mosaic. 

He was never available 
again. I doubt if he had 
more than a few days out of 
work. You can’t make a film 
without that repertory of 
character actors who bring 
an imaginary world to life. 
He was tough, passionate, 
and witty. He had the face 
of a salesman, qizintessen- 
tially American. 

I won’t say who the lady 
was; just remember how 
gobsmacked she was that 
people like J T existed. Me 
too! 

James T Walsh, Rim actor, 
born March ?. 1942; died 
February 27, 1998 


Juliet Bernard 


Between the Bar and cafe society 


H AD she lived in the 19th 
century, Juliet Ber- 
nard, who has died of 
cancer aged 36, would un- 
doubtedly have presided over 
a salon. One of the Bar's most 
versatile and formidable in- 
tellectual talents, she could 
switch from libel to the com- 
plexities of a race relations 
claim with barely a pause for 
breath. That she was occa- 
sionally referred to as a 
specialist counsel in a variety 
of areas greatly amused her. 

Whereas other barristers' 
shelves are foil of law books, 
Juliet's were studded with po- 
etry and novels. Raconteuse, 
wit and gossip. Juliet was an 


habitutee of fashionable Lon- 
don cafes. She smoked, she 
drank, she lived in overdrive 
and on overdraft 
She was educated at 
Wycombe Abbey School 
which, a rebel by nature, she 
roundly hated. At Worcester 
College. Oxford, -she first 
studied Chinese and then 
English, gaining a first with 
WDdean ease, and writing her 
paper on P G Wodehouse. De- 
spite being diagnosed as a dia- 
betic in her first year, Juliet 
threw herself into the Oxford 
theatre scene. She co-foonded 
the Oxford Lear Company 
and was a memorable Nell in 
Beckett's The End Game. 


She then applied her analyt- 
ical intelligence and wit to 
the Bar. Her first battle was 
against misogyny. In pupil- 
lage, she was asked by one 
diambers to write an essay 
persuading them that they 
needed another woman when 
"they already had one”. She 
complied and promptly left, 
knowing that any formal com- 
plaint would have likely ex- 
tinguished her chances of a 
legal career. After gaining a 
tenancy at one of the most 
prestigious commercial 
chambers, she attempted with 
courage and good humour to 
overcome not only the disabil- 
ities of her illness but also the 


challenges of long hours, de- 
manding clients and pitiless 
clerks. The sheer physical 
challenge wore her down and 
she moved to a more sympa- 
thetic set in Lincoln's Inn. 

Juliet tried just about every 
new age therapy for her ill- 
ness and entertained friends 
with wry accounts of her 
treatments. Her packed, lyri- 
cal funeral service was a 
reminder of bow many lives 
she had touched. 

DictymaHood 

Juliet Barnard, barrister, bom 
October 19, 1961; died February 
■H). 1998 



Letter 


Juliet Bernard . . . wry accounts of new age therapies 


Paul Dermehy writes: As a 
cocksure philosophy under- 
graduate at the University of 
East Anglia in the mid-1970s. I 
frequently took positions de- 
veloped over weeks of 
thought and research, which I 
was certain were thoroughly 
defensible. Professor Martin 
Hollis {.obituary March 3 ) 
would identify every fault in 
my argument immediately, 
and expose each one gently 
and humorously, but with ab- 
solute clarity and logic. The 

process was always enlighten- j 

ing, usually amusing and fre- I 
quentiy dazzling. He never 
humiliated anyone (although 
I gave him numerous oppor- 
tunities, and the temptation 
must have occasionally been 
almost irresistible). The mis- 
chievous gleam in his eye was 
the Pure Light of Reason. 


Behind Boris 

IF we have learned anything 
from the strange and epic 
story of Boris Nikolayevich 
Yeltsin these past 10 years it 
is that no tsar isa hero to bis 
bodyguard. Or not for long, 
anyway. We know this be- 
cause, in the new tradition of 
Russian politics, the body- 
guard in question has written 
a marvellous!)' venomous 
memoir that seems truthful 
in spirit if not in every fact 
Aleksandr Korzhakov was 
working in the Ninth Direc- 
torate of the KGB when he 
was assigned in 1986 to guard 
a new Politburo member 
named Yeltsin who had just 
come to Moscow from the 


Urals. Korzhakov bad no 
doubt about his abilities. He 
is a prideful man, proud of 
his training and physical ca- 
pabilities. He informs us that 
among his many skills as a 
guard is his ability to work 
an entire day without leave to 
visita bathroom. Nor does 
Korzhakov betray any awe or 
Illusions in the face of Com- 
munist Party satraps and big 
shots, the “ideal men" who 
traipse along the red and 
green runner carpets of the 
Kremlin halls. 

Boris Yell 'sin: OtRassveta do 
Zakata (Boris Yeltsin: from 
Dawn to Dusk), in The New 
York Review of Books. 

Bible Rap 

ON world music’s popularity 
follow anything back as far as 
you can and you'll find bas- 
tardisation. Even the Bible, 
the alleged founding of West- 
ern civilisation, is a melange 
of ancient traditions, woven 
into Jewish and Greek forms. 
And today, when many of us 
have only the vaguest idea of 
what's in the Bible, there’s a 
freshly alien thrill to hearing 
the Gravediggazrap, “Words 


like proverbs/ Splendid, 
braided/ So on like a storm or 
song of King David." Though 
the Gravediggaz are 
thoroughly American, their 
reference to King David 
colours the song with an al- 
most foreign exoticism. King 
David's songs might as well 
be in Punjabi for all we recog- 
nize of them. Rap’s reach into 
the distant past mirrors a 
much larger trend. As a 
recent ad put it “The 
rhythms of the world are hip- 
per than hip bop." Even [the 
magazine] Salon has cited the 
boom in pan global tunes as 
i “proof that pop music, like 
capitalism, will only grow 
stronger as it continues to 
plunder foreign lands.” 

From a review of the Comer- 
shop album. When l was bom 
for the 7th time, in Mother 
Jones. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jcuMaurqguardian.co.uh;fax 
01 71-713 4366; write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian, ii9Farringdon 
Road. London EC1R 3ER . 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A Country Diary 


Hannah Pool 


AN ARTICLE on Page 5, G2, 
yesterday, spoke of the 
Allende government and the 
Pinochet regime in Argentina. 
We should have said Chile. 

IN AN article headed. Public 
funding for chief whip's libel 
case queried. Page 2. March 16, 
it was reported that Bob Ware- 
ing, MP for Liverpool West 
Derby, had Med to declare a 
shareholding in Metta Trad- 
ing. In tact, he failed to declare 
a shareholding in Robert War- 
eing Ltd, a company set up by 
him to receive consultancy 
fees from Metta Trading Ltd. | 

IN A report headed, Fatal rail 
crash driver cleared, on Page 
7, March 12. we described Nick 
Mercer as M a solicitor repre- 
senting 30 passengers”. Mr 
Mercer is not a solicitor. He 
might correctly have been 
called a spokesman for the 
solicitors representing 30 
passe n gers. 

BERTRAND Russell was sen- 
tenced to six months In prison 
towards the end of the first 


world war. He was not in 
prison only for a week, as an 
article on Page 5. G2, March 
16, suggested. He was actually 
in prison from May u to 
September 14, isia. He was 
sentenced to two months in 
prison in 1961 but on that 
occasion was released after 
one week out of consideration 
for his health and advanced 
age. 

IN A panel. Missing the target, 
on Page u, March 13, we 
underrated the Meteorological 
Office. In 1996 they were asked 
to provide four in five accu- 
rate forecasts on time and to 
the satisfaction of customers. 
We said they achieved one in 
three. We should have said 
two in three. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office qf the Readers' Editor, 
Ian Mayes, by telephoning 0171 
339 9589 between nam and 
Sfm. Monday to Friday. Fax 
0171 239 9S97. E-mail: 
reoder0guardkutcb.uk 


TAMAR VALLEY: Most of the 
valley’s commercial daffodils 
are rotated in arable fields, 
cultivated mechanically and 
picked by seasonal workers. 
After a couple of years bulbs 
are lifted and ground sown 
with another crop. On the 
Rame peninsula, expansive yel- 
low and white stripes of ftdl- 
out flowers, past their pick-by 
date, alternate with blue-green 
leaves of harvested areas, 
splashes of brilliance among i 
winter-sown cereals and pas- 
ture fields. Mildness up- i 
country means that Cornwall 
loses its competitive earliness, 
prices fell and daffodils remain 
unpicked. In St Dominic par- 
ish, less and less of the once 
legendary early land is culti- 
vated for narcissi but rem- 
nants of earlier, small-scale 
flower growing are wide- 
spread. Around Burraton and 
Boetheric. hedges of redundant 
market-gardens are fall 0 f 
sprawling, faded Magnificehce 
tall, golden-trurapeted King 
Alfred and gorgeous copper- 
cupped Fortune, bulbs thrown 
out from little fields now 


planted with grass and cereals. 
Boundaries of older flower- 
ueids and former orchards 
grow the old-feshioned Double 
Lent, one of foe first, with 
fnlly. double trumpets 
coloured like &ee-range ear 
yolks. Close to the rtver. by 3* 
earliest steepest land, are 
patches of Sclfly White or 
Brentswood, many fragrant, 
damty white florets o S 
^ireen stems. deep-rooted 
and thriving on hot sunny 
banks. Relics of the preS 
flower industry stm eWan 

sM'saiSi 

such as Sturdy Victoria, wfth 
w*Jte pern* and yeflovTtnS 
3L*? d v I hl » 1 buttery yellow 

^ overtaken 

by prolific Lucifer. Chines* 
lantern-shaped buds smS 

J5JJ 1 J?i* ery coronas and del? 
cate white perianths. Too 

taea is already opening. 
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Birthdays 


Ron Atkinson, football man- 
ager, 59; Patrick Barlow, ac- 
tor. writer and director. 51 : 
£rof Alexander Boksen- 
berg, director. Royal Green- 
wich Observatory, 62 ; James 
Conlon, conductor, 48; Lois 
“yer, pioneer of physiother- 
apy-73; Pat Eddery, Jockey, 
36; Peter Graves, actor. 72 ; 
Alex Higgins, snooker 
Player. 49; Kevan James, 
cricketer. 37; Prof Walter Le- 
acr mairn , mathematician, 87; 
Renny Lynch, singer and ac- 
tor. 59; Paul Marsden, 
Vrof 

cartridge, evolutionary biol- 
ogist, 48; Wilson Pickett 
singer. 57; Courtney pine, 
jazz saxophonist 34; Alan 
tapper, former general seere- 

S?™5 TT ' J - 67: Nicholas 
snowman, director. South 
Bank Centre, 54; Ingemar 
Stenmark, ski champion. 42 : 
Prof Eric Sunderland, nrin- 
Mk University 

North Wales, 68; John D S 

<«ke. novelist 66. ^ 
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• Enterprise: small is beautiful, 
medium is too. . . page 10 

• Help for the family; bedrock 
of society. . . page 1 1 

• Cut the carbon, go for 
green... page 12 
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Brown invests in business 

T j-j Q 
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T HE oovernment 
yesterday sig- 
nalled its deter- 
mination to be 
seen as the party 
or business when 
cordon Brown delivered a 
comprehensive series or rax 
and investment measures to 
boost company growth and 
jobs. 

Mr Brown said the Govern- 
ment's ambition for Britain 
was to encourage enterprise 
and entrepreneurship "break- 
ing free from old ideas of state 
control and crude laissez- 
faire.” 

Mr Brown made clear his 
commitment to a growing 


small business sector as the 
key to tackling unemployment 
and to securing economic 
growth, with a fresh emphasis 
on encouraging fij-ras to invest 
more in research and develop- 
ment and take advantage of in- 
ventions developed In UK 
tun versifies. 

Following the Govern- 
ment's proposals to set up a 
defence diversification 
agency ro promote commer- 
cial exploitation of innovative 
products developed in mili- 
tary laboratories, Mr Brown 
announced plans for a new 
£50 million venture capital 
fund open to all universities. 

“For too long the great sci- 


entific advances of British 
universities have gone on to 
become the manufacturing 
successes of rival countries/' 
he said. 

His twin track strategy to 
lackie benefit dependency 
through welfare to work and 
create jobs through encourag- 
ing enterprise carried echoes 
of the Tories’ strategy to focus 
business support on small 
and medium enterprises and 
high technology companies. 
Mr Brown said businesses 
would be encouraged to grow 
through tax. employment and 
investment initiatives that 
would boost productivity. 

The Chancellor unveiled a | 


series of measures designed 
to encourage firms to invest 
and take on more employees, 
including a lp cut in corpora- 
tion tax for larger firms to 
30p. a 2up corporation tax rate 
for smaller companies and a 
lQp long-term rate for capital 
gains tax. 

Measures to make it easier 
for seif-employed business 
people to take on their first 
employee, enhanced capital 
allowances for investment, 
and greater tax relief for 
those risking their money as 
venture capital investors i 
were also revealed. I 

On the business tax regime. 
Mr Brown said: “With a 30p 


main rate of corporation tax. 
a 2 up rate for small compa- 
nies and a lup long-term rate 
for capital gains tax. this Gov- 
ernment today sends a clear 
signal of support for enter- 
prise to those who invest in 
che UK." 

The measures secured 
broad support from business 
with the 110,000 strong Brit- 
ish Chamber of Commerce en- 
thusiastic about “prudent and 
positive" plans while the CB! 
said it welcomed the reforms 
for smaller businesses and 
the "sensible reforms de- 
signed to improve the opera- 
tion of the labour market for 
lower income earners". 


The combination of tax 
changes would. Tor the first 
time since 1988. make it more 
finan cially beneficial for the 
owner-managers of Britain's 
3.7 milli on smaller companies 
to leave their money in the 
business than take it out and 
pay income tax. analysts said. 

Mr Brown said: “Jobs will 
come not simply from having 
a small number of large 
businesses but a large num- 
ber of small and growing 
businesses/’ 

The Chancellor also ac- 
cepted the proposals from the 
rax and benefit task-force 
chaired by Barclays chief ex- 
ecutive Martin Taylor for a 


radical reform of the National 
Insurance contributions sys- 
tem designed to encourage 
firms to take on more low- 
paid employees. 

The Inland Revenue will 
take over control of the con- 
tributions agency, as recom- 
mended by Mr Taylor, in a 
move seen as heralding a 
merger of the tax and benefits 
systems. But the task force 
stopped short of such a dra- 
matic move. 

Mr Brown, who cut corpora- 
tion tax for larger firms by 2p 
to 3lp in his last budget, said 
the new 3Up rate — to take ef- 
fect from April next year — 
would be the lowest in any in- 


dustrialised country. Announc- 
ing that the new rate would 
apply for the rest of this parlia- 
ment. he said companies would 
pay £1.5 billion less in corpora- 
tion taxes each year. “The 
lower and fairer tax regime 
that business has wanted for 
years is now in place." 

But Mr Taylor stopped 
short of calling for the ulti- 
mate radical reform, integra- 
tion of the income tax and 
National Insurance systems, 
after arguing that this would 
require a substantially higher 
basic rate of tax and a rise in 
corporation tax. 

CELIA WESTON 
and DAVID OOW 
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Now everyone can aspire to a new cliche 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Chancellor arrived 
with his hair slicked 
back, the bits of sticky 

him having been washed out 
since Sunday’s birthday 
party. 

Alarmingly, he didn't have 
his speech- Was he going to 

dance at the back of an enve- 
lope, anno unce that the econo- 
my was perfect, nothing 

needed changing, and sit down 
again? But a factotum pro- 
duced the speech from some 
where. , „ 

He stood up, lurched at the 
Despatch Box and opened that 
curiously capacious mouth. 
“Too long!” shouted one of the 


Tories, but he was mistaken. 

It was one of the shortest bud- 
get speeches ever. 

But It revealed a host of 
sparkling fresh cliches. Say 
what you like about New 
Labour, they can roll out 
meaningless neologisms. “We 
must build a National Eco- 
nomic Purpose,” he declared. 
(What, as well as the Dome?) 
"We offer new ambition for 
Britain. We can advance both 
enterprise and fairness, and 
advance them together. It is a 
budget to advance the ambi- 
tion of all ... the cap on aspira- 
tions has been lifted!" 

Huzza! We all lifted the caps 
on our aspirations, and waved 
them in the air. 

“The Government is. above 
all, the guardian of the 
People’s Money!" he said, to 
Tory jeers. One had this vision 
of the People's Money kept in 
a glass case somewhere, with 
helpfhl attendants in uni- 
forms. sponsored by an double 
glaring company , .saying: 
"That's your bit, mate, there, 
on the left No. sorry, we don't 
have Geoffrey Robinson's 
money here." 

Hie Government was com- 
mitted to prudence and stabil- 
ity, said Mr Brown, several 
times. Debt should be ata pru- 


dent and stable level. Fiscal 
stability was crucial. “Stabil- 
ity and Prudence. They are 
the preconditions of success 

... in the New Economy in 

the New Britain." 

He announced something 
called the University Chal- 
lenge Fund. Was this to pro- 
vide teddy bears with scarves 
in college colours? (“Pru- 
dence Stable, reading Modern 
Studies, at New College.") In 
ihet. It is meant to let universi- 
ties cash in on their own sci- 
entific inventions. 

New phrases kept clunking 
off the conveyor belt. “Path- 
finder projects! Making work 
pay! A National Network of 
Mentors!" (I saw than, bald- 
ing men sitting in scout huts 
around the country, saying 
“Pull your socks up. lad.") 

"Families are the bedrock 
of a fast-changing society. 
Famil y values mean families, 
aH families." In fact, the Chan- 
cellor values families so much 
he actually visited one last 
weekend, though so far be 

hasn't gone so far as to have 

one of his own. As Mr Hague 

said later, at least be hadn’t 
introduced tax relief for 
people who look after other 
people’s children for the dur- 
i ation of a photocalL 


For most of the speech the 
Tories sat in a glum silence. 
(As one of the Chancellor's as- 
sociates put it, if he had deliv- 
ered the first half of the budget 
speech — the bit about cutting 
corporation taxes — from the 
Tory benches, he would have 
been greeted with manic 
applause.) 

Mr Brown triumphantly 
summed up with a piece of 
New Labour blather. “This is 
Prudence for a Purpose, to 
meet the People's Priorities!” 
Oh, Puh-ieese. 

Mr Hague landed a few 


blows, asking why the job of 
ending tax avoidance had 
been left to the biggest tax 
avoider of them alL or “The 
Swiss Bank Family Robin- 
son”, as he put it- And he won- 
dered whether the new rules 
on child care would simply 
mean that it was now tax effi- 
cient for neighbours to look 
after each other's children, in- 
stead of their own. 

But for the most part there 
was little for him to attack, so 
be assailed the last budget in- 
stead. The Tories cheered up. 
but only a little bit 
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The vital missing 
factor in root and 
branch equation 



Alex Brummer 


G ORDON Brown is de- 
termined to use his 
period at the Trea- 
sury to secure a 
place in the Britain’s finan- 
cial history as a great reform- 
ing chancellor. 

Together, his measures to 
uproot the benefit system and 
replace it with a series of tax 
incentives, and his forceful 
encouragement of entrepre- 
neurship represent a radical 
change in direction for Brit- 
ain every bit as important as 
the switch from income taxes 
to indirect taxes like VAT pio- 
neered by Margaret Thatcher. 

But in his dogged desire to 
make these changes and to 
focus economic strategy on 
medium to long term stabil- 
ity, Mr Brown has again cho- 
sen to ignore City concerns 
about an unbalanced econo- 
my in which growth is being 
fuelled by buoyant consump- 
tion rather than exports. 

It is this imbalance which 
was immediately seized upon 
by the City as Mr Brown sat 
down in the Commons. The 
transformation in the public 
finances between the last fi- 
nancial year (1996/97) and the 
tax year ending in April 1998 
is nothing short of remark- 
able — with the budget deficit 
crushed from £22.7 billion to 
£5 billion as a result of taxes 
already in the pipeline and 
strong output growth. 

the markets are focused on 
the future, not the past. Thus 
the marginal improvement in 
the coming year, when the 
deficit is projected to be £33 
billion does not look credible. 

But then the Treasury’s 
forecasting of the PSBR has 
been horrible. Nevertheless, 
instead of using fiscal policy 
to punish consumption, Mr 
Brown is giving the taxpayer 
a relatively easy ride. 

The only hunky raiser of 
new cash In the coming year 
will be road fuel prices, 
wrapped In the green rubric, 
which will bring in £1.5 
billion in cash terms. 

What is also, no doubt, a 
cause of some disquiet is the 
cost of welfare to work. Any- 
| one who believed that this 
was going to be an easy and 
Cheap means of weeding out 
the social security cheats of 
tabloid lore should take a 
careful look at the numbers. 
In the first period that this 
will all be up and running. 
1999/2000, the combination 
of the three keynote family 
taxation measures — the 
working family tax credit, 
the child support package, 
and abolition of entry rate 
National Insurance — will 
be £2.8 billion. 

To put that in that in con- 
text, it is more than the extra 
spending which Mr Brown 
unsheathed for health, educa- 
tion, transport and the 
reserves together. In that the 
tax credits and child support 
package will increase family 


income, they will also encour- 
age consumption. 

The prospect of more spend- 
ing power In the econmy 
scared the financial commu- 
nity rigid. One of the great 
achievements of this govern- 
ment. so Car, is convincing the 
markets that long-term inter- 
est rates are too high. 

Mr Brown boasted of this 
change in expectations in his 
Commons speech pointing to 
the drop in longer-term inter- 
est rates from 7.5 to 6 per 
cent, the lowest level in 33 
i years. 

But his budget speech had 
traders running in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The price of government 
stocks fell, pushing up long- 
term interest rates, and the 
pound soared. 

The strong pound has be- 
come almost as big a problem 
for this Labour Chancellor, as 
the weakness in sterling was 
for some of his predecessors. 
Having failed to draw the 
teeth of consumers, the as- 
sumption is that the responsi- 
bility for reining in excessive 
demand will rest with the 
Bank of En glan d 

It has been holding fire 
fr om raising base rates from 
the current level or 7J25 per 
cent, on a split vote. The odds 


have now shifted to an in- 
crease. The only comfort to be 
drawn from this by exporters 
was the Chancellor’s steely 
reference to a “stable and 
competitive” pound. This was 
being taken in some City cir- 
cles as a direct reference to 
the Government's goals on 
European Monetary Union. 

If the markets and manu- 
facturing remain in two 
minds about Mr Brown's Bud- 
get, the cool Britannia cre- 
ative Industries, and the fast 
expanding business of finan- 
cial services, have much to be 
grateful for. Shortage of a 
venture capital culture is 
among the reasons that the 
UK has yet to produce a Mi- 
crosoft or Intel over the last 
decade: the Government is 
seeking to ensure that the tax 
barriers to this have been 
removed. 

On the savings front, there 
has been a Damascan conver- 
sion, with the upper-income 
perks of tax-free saving 
through personal equity 
plans reprieved with a maxi- 
mum limit and the new indi- 
vidual savings account be- 
coming a lifetime 
opportunity. The rush of cash 
into PEPs between now and 
April 5. will he something to 
behold. 
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Gordon Brown 


The old, 
the new 
and a 
touch 
of blue 


The Big Picture/This time 
Middle England gets off nearly 
scot free, writes Larry Elliott 


I T WAD something old, 
something new, some- 
thing borrowed and 
something bine. The 
words of the old 
rhyme best sum up Gordon 
Brown’s first complete 
Budget. 

The Chancellor had an- 
other way of putting it, of 

course, saying that it began 
“the t ask of modernising 
not Just taxation hut the en- 
tire tax and benefits system 
of our country. 

“We do this to encourage 
enterprise; to reward work; 
to support families; to ad- 
vance the ambitions not 
just of the few but of the 

man y." 

Like all cleverly con- 
structed Budgets, there was 
an attempt by Mr Brown to 
steal bis opponents’ clothes 
while at the same time 
pleasing Labour’s core 
constituency. 

For old Labour, there was 
a bit of 1970s redistribu- 
tion; for New Labour there 
was the emphasis placed on 
work rather than benefits. 

The centre-piece of the 
strategy — the Working 
Families Tax Credit 
(WFTQ — was borrowed 
from Bill Clinton, while the 
emphasis on promoting 
enterprise cut the ground 
from under the 
Conservatives. 

Indeed, the first chunk of 
Mr Brown’s speech could 


Entrepreneurs 


have been delivered by any 
Tory Chancellor of the past 
20 years (except in those 
all-too-frequent periods 
when the economy was 
booming or busting out of 
control). 

A section on fiscal pru- 
dence was followed by a 

dear attempt to. portray 
Labour as the party of 
enterprise 

Not only was there confir- 
mation of a further one per- 
centage point cut in corpo- 
ration tax, but the 
introduction of a two-tier 
capital gains tax to pro- 
mote long- term ism, and 
extra tax breaks for ven- 
ture capital. 

There were echoes of Ni- 
gel Lawson in Mr Brown’s 
obvious relish for the sort 
of thorough going reform of 
, the tax and benefit system 
not seen since 1988. 

This was really the meat 
of the Chancellor’s pack- 
age, and what he has been 
working on' throughout his 
10 months at the strategy. 

The only real surprise 
was the decision to shelve 
the introduction of the 10 
pence tax hand — which 
has been held in reserve. I 
perhaps, for nearer the | 
election. 

As expected, the WFTC 
will come in during the 
autumn of 1999 and provide 
£1.4 billion more for the 
working poor than the ben- 
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efit it replaces — family 
credit. The Treasury said 
last night that a working 
family with two yotmg chil- 
dren, earning £200 a week, 
would be more than £23 a 


week better off as a result 
of the Budget. 

But If the attempt to tar- 
get help on the poor carried 
| echoes of the 1970s, there 
[ was no suggestion that Mr 


Burdens removed 
to unleash energy 
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Mr Brown made no attemp 
tousethe Budget to rebal- 
ance the economy 

from consumption, so an* 
respite for taxpayer ma> 
prove tempt> ra jy ^ 
oa-nk nf England sees tne 
to wol domestic 

d ^7 Treasury argues that 
while the Budget does not 
take any extra nwnWgn 

of the economy m WSw- 
the fiscal stance had ai 
ready been tightened b> 
Sto expSed during 
the course of this year and 
that there was no real need 
to do any more. ■ 

Sources said that 
policy had been contracted 
bv £17 billion since Labour 
arrived in office, the equiv- 
alent of almost two points 
on interest rates. 

Tight curbs on Govern- 
ment spending this year 
mean that the control total 
will come in around £l.o 
billion lower than Mr- 
Brown was forecasting last 

I Leading edge 


November, but instead Ct 

fcontinff the money the 
ch^elfor has allocated it 
JJmSeased public spend- 
education 

££ public transport- 
Ttie Treasury said that 
higher spending 
zigee reasons 
sharp improvement in Foh- 
K sector Borrowing 
Requirement be- - 

tween what the G ° v * r “"; - 
ment spends and l** 
receives in taxes will not 

&11 from public corpora- 
Sons in 1997-8 was a one- 

°*As a result, the PS8R to 
expected to he jnstM 
billion in the current 1997- 
98 financial year, half the 
£9.5 billion pencilledin at 
the time of the pre-Budget 
Ronort four months ago. it 

in 1998-9, dropping to zero 

in 1999-2000. . 

Even despite the Trea- 
sury caveats, these still 
look to be pretty pessimis- 
tic assumptions, suggesting 
either that the Government 
is expecting the economy to 
take a marked turn for the 
worse this year or that it is 
building up a considerable 
war-chest for tax cots and 
spending increases as the 
next election looms. 


®£1bn boost for 
cash flow 
@ Help from the 
Inland Revenue 

M easures to 

transform the 
prospects and the 
productivity of 
businesses — particularly 
smaller companies — were 
promised as part of the "Bud- 
get for enterprise". ........ . 

Gordon Brown promised to 
cut business taxes, reduce the 
cost of investing, slash the 
burden of red tape, promote 
research and innnovation. 
and increase rewards for 
success. 

Announcing a series of ini- 
tiatives, Mr Brown said the 
c ash flow of dividend-paying 
medium and small companies 
would be improved by about 
£1 billion by his plans to ex- 
empt them from paying cor- 
poration tax by instalments, 
combined with the abolition 
of advanced corporation tax. 

Investment spending by 
owner managers should be 
boosted by the allocation of a 
first-year, 40 per cent tax 
allowance for capital spend- 
ing on plant and machinery 
which would encourage small 
and medium-sized companies 
to invest and modernise. 

The Government said it 
would keep under review the 


case for continuing enhanced 
capital allowances. 

The small companies’ tax 
rate would also be cut to 20p 
and stay at that level for foe 
rest of the Parliament, Mr 
Brown said. He said that 
85 per cent of tax-paying com- 
panies — 350,000 firms — 
were affected by foe small- 
companies' rate of tax. 

This latest reduction comes, 
on top of the cut from 23p to 
2lp in the last Budget In add!-. 

! tion, medium and small com- 
panies will be exempt from 
instalment payments of cor- 
poration tax. 

Small businesses taking on 
their first employees will 
from April next year benefit 
from a simplified system with 
a new service provided by the 
Inland Revenue offering one- 
to-one help. 

This scheme to help 
businesses set up their pay- 
roll systems is being piloted 
in Leicester. 

The Government prom- 
mised to consult on ways to 
use payment in shares — or 
equity-based remuneration — 
as a reward system that could 
be used to encourage manag- 
ers to set up and run hi-tech 
companies. 

Other measures to encour- 
age long-term investment In- 
clude tapering capital gains 
tax on long-held assets and a 
unification of capital gains 
tax reinvestment relief with 
that available through the 


Enterprise Investment 
Scheme. 

A background paper on pro- 
moting enterprise underlined 
the commitment to economic 
an d employment growth 
through boosting smaller 
companies. “Dynamic and 
innovative small and me- 
dium-sized enterprises have 
the potential to make a vital 
contribution to employment 
and output growth ... It is 
from small, often hi-tech, 
start-ups that tomorrow's cor- 
porate giants grow. Yet in foe 
UK such companies often foil 
to live up to their early 
potential” 

The paper said that compa- 
nies needed energetic entre- 
preneurs and access to fi- 
nance. Financing these 
ventures is often seen as 

risky and investors need to be 
prepared to invest over 
longer periods. 

“The Government cannot 
itself improve the perfor- 
mance of industry or create 
dynamic new companies. But, 
in partnership with business, 
it can create foe right frame- 
work for enterprise and 
investment" 

• The Government will issue 
its plans next month to shake 
up foe tax regime in foe 
North Sea in a move which 
could see oil and gas compa- 
nies paying extra corporation 
t e x or fining an extension of 
petroleum revenue tax. 

CeBa Weston 



£ 50 m fund to 
stop foreign 
firms milking 
British ideas 


# Universities seek 
early funding 

• Move to boost 
venture capital 


T HE Government tired 
of seeing foreign com- 
panies making money 
out of British ideas, is 
setting up £50 million venture 
capital fund to help universi- 
ties exploit their scientific 
breakthroughs. 

Universities welcomed the 
move but hoped that the 
money would be available for 
funding the early, more risky 
stages of their research and 
development processes. 

Professor Sir Graeme 
; Davies, principal of Glasgow 
1 University and former chair- 
man of the higher education 
funding council of England, 
said venture capital compa- 
nies tended to come forward 
when projects had already 
moved from the workbench to 
foe protototype stage. 

Universities needed funds 
much earlier so they could 
"translate embryonic exploit- 
able ideas" into commercially 
exploitable products, he said. 

Michael Shattock. the regis- 
trar at Warwick University, 
said traditional venture capi- 
tal funds tended to invest only 
when a university had a 
product ready for market. 

He welcomed foe new fund 
but pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment was only putting £20 
million into it This was being 
matched by £20 million from 
the Wellcome Trust, a leading 
bioscience research charity 
and Gatsby Trust a Sains- 
bury family charitable trust 
The rest would come from 
other sources. 

The Chancellor said: “For 
too long the great scientific 
advances of British universi- 
ties have gone on to become 
the manufacturing successes 
of rival countries." 

Under the scheme, to be 
known as the University Chal- 
lenge Fund, universities will 
compete for up to 20 seed ven- 


Hands to the wheel . . . Machinery at Nottingham’s John Gamble lace factory where the 
1872 operation is still in sophisticated order photograph: john angehson 


National insurance 


Job hopes boosted at bottom end of pay scale 


e Changes point to 
low minimum wage 
O Employers of 
skilled penalised 

T HE pill of the forthcom- 
ing national minimum 
wage was sugared for 
firms yesterday with a radical 
reform of national Insurance 
contributions (NICs) designed 
to encourage employers to 
hire more low-paid workers. 

Business leaders seized on 

Gordon Brown's unexpected 
decision to raise the starting 
point at which employees pay 


NICs from £64 to £81 a week 
as paving the way for a rela- 
tively low minimum wage of 
around £3.50 an hour. 

The Chancellor's reforms, 
due to come into effect in 
April next year, follow almost 
exactly the recommendations 
set out by Martin Taylor, 
bead of the Government's tax 
and benefit task force and 
chief executive of Barclays 
Bank, published yesterday. 

Mr Brown not only pegged 
foe starting rate or lower 
earnings limit (LEL) to that 
for income tax. reducing the 
so-called entry fee for employ- 
ers by £1.92 a week, but also 
replaced foe present three 


sliding rates to a single rate of j 
12J2 per cent 

Under the present system, 
employers pay NICs on all 
earnings for employees earn- 
ing above foe LEL: 3 per cent 
on weekly pay of £64-110; 5 per 
cent on £110-155; 7 per cent on 
£155-210; and 10 per cent 
above that level. 

Mr Brown told foe Com- 
mons the measures would cut 
the costs to business of em- 
ploying 13 millio n lower-paid 
employees and take one mil- 
lion of the lowest paid out of 
employers' tax altogether. The 
cost of luring someone on half 
of average earnings would fall 
by more than £250 a year; 


20 million employees would 
pay £66 a year less in NICs. 

In his report. Mr Taylor said 
the measures should increase 
the attractions of offering and 
taking low-paid work. “Com- 
bined with a low starting rate 
of income tax [foe lOp planned 
by Mr Brown], this should so 
increase the financial attrac- 
tiveness of low-paid jobs as to 
allow the minimum wage to be 
set at a lower level than would 
otherwise be foe case." 

In a passage welcomed by 
business leaders, he urged the 
low pay commission, due to 
present its plans for a mini- 
mum wage in May. to take 
these reforms into account. 


Doug Godden, head of eco- 
nomic policy at the CBL, said 
foe NIC reforms should com- 
plement a minimum wage set 
at a relatively low level. "We 
would be looking at £3.50 an 
hour rather than the £4 or 
£4.50 bandied about by some." 

But hi-tech firms employ- 
ing skilled, well-paid employ- 
ees would free extra costs be- 
cause or foe 12.2 per cent 
uniform rate for employer 
contributions above £81 a 
week. “Overall, we would 
have preferred to see some of 
that extra cost taken up by 
the Treasury rather than on a 
revenue-neutral basis." 

Graham Mackenzie, direc- 


tor-general oT foe Engineer- 
ing Employers Federation, 
said that because engineering 
firms employed an above av- 
erage proportion of higher- 
paid workers they would face 
an extra burden. 

Mr Taylor proposed similar 
changes for the self-employed, 
who this year will pay a fiat- 
rate £6.35 a week for earnings 
above £69 and a further 6 per 
cent charge, based on their 
taxable profits, between £140 
and £485 a week. The Chancel- 
lor said he would examine Mr 
Taylor’s proposal to abolish 
the first and raise the second 
figures. 

David Gow 


A family favourite 

Names: Gary Wade 

Status: Self-employed, married, two children 
Home: Leeds 




THE RED box package gen- 
erally pleased the Wade 
family of Yeadon. near 
Leeds, whose small-scale 
economy depends on 44- 
yearold Gary’s one-man 
: joinery business, supple- 
mented by his wife Janet's 
weekday stint at a local 
after-school club and casual 
jobs by teenage daughters 
E mma and Laura, 

The Wades’ main concern 

is transport — the clogging 
of local commuter routes 
Into Leeds and regular hic- 
cups to bus and train ser- 
vices. “Potting the extra 
£500 million into public 
transport has to be a help. 
Let’s hope it starts to iron 
things out,” Mrs Wade said, 
Mr Wade backs the 
Chancellor’s belief in using 
petrol rather than car tax as 
a fiscal way of trying to cut 
jams. “It’s better that people 
who use their cars more 


should pay more, rather 

than hitting everyone 
through car tax.* 1 
The Wades’ 12-year-old 
BMW and Nissan Vanette 
fail to meet the “small, 
clean car" test for cutting 
road tax, while the drinks 
tax increases marginally hit 
their modest consumption 
-We’ll taro to switch from 
wine, maybe," said Mr 
Wade. “But Fd support 
patting more on cigarettes, 
especially if it persuaded a 
few kids not to smoke.” 
Sticking to the Con- 
servatives’ tradition of rais- 
ing tax thresholds may help 
Mr Wade expand his busi- 
ness. “That was one thing 
the last Government did for 
us— raising the VAT thresh- 
old a little bit every yean” 

Martin Waintoright 

Change: loses £44.21 
per year 


Doubts from Devon 


tore capital funds, though they 
will have to proride additional 
funds from their own re- 
sources or raise it from local 
businesses and charities. 

Paymaster general Geoffrey 
Robinson said the fund would 
help fill the funding gap 
which in the past had pre- 
vented innovative research 
being turned into commercial 
ventures. 

However. Dr John Mulvey, 
director of the Save British 
Science society, said the Gov- 
ernment could not ignore the 
pressing need to boost Brit- 
ain's science base. University 
research laboratories needed 
£500 million to bring them to 
Internationally competitive 
standards. 

The Chancellor said yester- 
day that Britain's venture cap- 
ital industry was proportional- 
ly much smaller than that in 
America. But by merging the 
enterprise investment scheme 
(EIS) and capital gains tax 
reinvestment relief, and by 
closing loopholes, he aimed to 
provide '“more generous, more 
efficient and better targeted 
help" to encourage venture 
capita] in Britain. 

He announced a 50 per cent 
rise in the amount which in- 
dividuals could invest in Dis- 
qualifying companies, lifting 
the maximum investment get- 
ting income tax relief to 
£150.000. He also abolished 
the £1 million limit on the 
amount companies can raise 
under the Els. Participation 
in the scheme is limited to 
companies with gross assets 
of less than £10 million before 
an Investment and no more 
than Eli min i nn after It. 

The Treasury and Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
yesterday published a consul- 
tation document aimed at en- 
couraging greater research 
and development investment 
by British companies. The 
document showed that Brit- 
ain’s R&D performance over 
the past 20 years had declined 
relative to that of other major 
economies. 

Nicholas Bannister, Chief 
Business Correspondent 


Name: Laura Keely 

Status; Single, employed 
Home: Totnes 



FOR Laura Keely, who earns 
£12.000 a year as the com- 
pany secretary of a small 
independent holiday special- 
ist, motoring is a necessity. 
Without her car, the 10-miie 
round trip from her council 
house home In Totnes to her 
workplace deep in the south 
Devon countryside would be 
an unpossibilty 

The rise in diesel comes as 
a modest blow to her tight 
monthly budget and. while 
welcoming the Chancellor’s 
promise to inject £50 mil- 
lion a year into rural trans- 
port, she questioned 
whether it would persuade 
people to switch from using 
their own vehicles. 

“There are going to be a 

lot of people like me who 
are going to have to con- 
tinue using their cars 
because they live and work 
in places that are out of 
reach of public transport. 
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THE BUDGET 1 1 

The ambition is a welfare 
state that, instead of 
trapping people in poverty, 
provides opportunity for all 

Gordon Brown 
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Parents of children at Bromley-by-Bow playgroup In east London will benefit from higher child benefit 


Cornerstone for kids relaid 


#20pc rise in rate 
for elder children 
$ Increase in 
social security 




HILD BENEFIT 
was last night 
restored as the 
' cornerstone of gov- 
ernment support 
for the family, after an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the 
rate for elder children. 

The move, to be funded by a 
cut in the married couple's 
tax allowance, will be com- 
bined with substantial in- 
creases in social security 
rates for younger children in 


families relying on benefit 
Taken together, the two mea- 
sures represent an invest- 
ment of £1.3 billion in state 
support for children. 

Although the Chancellor 
did not unveil firm plans to 
tax child benefit, as some 
forecasts had suggested, he 
did make a declaration of 
intent. 

"It must be right in princi- 
ple that if child benefit is 
raised in future, then there is 
a case for higher rate taxpay- 
ers paying tax on it." Mr 
Brown said. Recommenda- 
tions would emerge following 
the Government's compre- 
hensive spending review. 

The future of child benefit 
had been in doubt, not least 


because of Mr Brown’s own 
earlier plan to withdraw It in 
respect ofover-i6s. 

In a ringing endorsement of 
the benefit, however, the 
Chancellor said yesterday 
that it remained “the fairest 
the most efficient and the 
most cost-effective way of rec- 
ognising the extra costs and 
responsibilities borne by all 
parents". 

Raising it helped particu- 
larly those mothers who 
chose to stay at home, rather 
than seek paid employment 
It should remain universal 
"where it is already univer- 
sal” and be paid, as now, di- 
rectly to the mother. 

“So future support for chil- 
dren will be built upon uni- 


versal child benefit and I am 
convinced of the case for rais- 
ing Its level,” Mr Brown said. 

Child benefit is currently 
paid to all families, regardless 
of means, at a rate of £11.05 a 
week for an elder child and £8 
for each subsequent child. 
The increase announced yes- 
terday will raise the higher 
rate alone by £2.50 from April 
next year — in addition to the 
annual adjustment for infla- 
tion. 

This will cost £850 million a 
year and give an extra £130 
annually to all families with 
dependent children, except 
lone-parent families receiving 
the frozen, elder-child rate of 
£17.10 which incorporates the 
old, one-parent benefit. 


Mr Brown said; “There is, 
in my view, no case for a one- 
parent benefit and we will not 
return to that.” 

The second measure out- 
lined for young famili es will 
raise means-tested benefits by 
an extra £2£0 a week from 
November this year in res- 
pect of children under 11. 

This rise, which will be in 
addition to adjustment of these 
benefits to reflect the child 
benefit increase, will cost 
£425 million a year. Mr Brown 
said it would narrow the gap 
of £8 a week between the 
means- tested allowance for a 
child under 11 and one over. 

"This distinction does pot 
reflect the high costs of : the 
early years and takes ao^ac- 


Child care 


Breakthrough for 
poorest parents 
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® Tax credit to help 
families with costs 


T HE first initiative for 
nearly a decade aimed 
at helping working 
parents with the cost of child 
care was unveiled. 

The Chancellor said that 
low-income families would be 
able to I’lalm a tax credit 
which would provide a maxi- 
mum of 70 per cent of their 
childcare costs up to a ceiling 
of £150 a week. 

The move was seen as a 
breakthrough for campaign- 
ers who have fought for those 
parents prevented from work- 
ing because they can’t afford 
to have their children looked 
after. . _ 

It was in 1990 that the Gov- 
ernment provided tax relief 
on work-based nursery 
places, although these are few 
an d for between- National In- 
surance also does not have to 
be paid on childcare vouchers 
provided by employers. 

But the full 70 per cent tax 
benefit will apply only to fam- 
ilies with one child and calm- 
ing less than £14,000 a year 
an d up to £17,000 for those 
with two children- 
Steven Standbury. director 
of the Campaign for Tax 
Relief and Childcare, said this 
was not relevant for the ma- 
jority of working people and 
was really little more than a 


rebranding of the existing 
family credit 

But Carol Preston, a 36- 
year-old single mother who is 
starting to retrain now her 
son Alex is in senior school 
said: "This looks like a damn 
good move. 1 do want to get 
back to work and childcare 
costs have been the biggest 
barrier." But she said that liv- 
ing in a rural area meant she 
faced other problems, such as 
transport too. 

Jan Barden, a Labour sup- 
porter In her early 40s from 
Dulwich in south-east Lon- 
don. said the Chancellor's 
tax perks would do nothing 
for her, because her family's 
income is above the 
threshold. 

But the mother of two said: 
■This is a good Budget for 
women and families. The 
Chancellor's actions are un- 
likely to influence my deci- 
sion to go back to work but it 
will help many other 
women." She welcomed the 
pledge to review tax on child 
benefit for the better-off, 

Anne Longfield, a director 
of the Kids' Club Network, 
which represents 3.500 out-of- 
school clubs, said: ‘Tor the 
first time parents will be able 
to expect to find child care in 
their community and those 
who need it will get the finan- 
cial support to pay for it" 

Together with last au- 
tumn's announcement of 
£300 million for out-of-school 


Working Family Tax Credit 

Seif-respect 
through the 
pay packet 


& Guarantee of 
£1 80 minimium 
© £1 .5bn for 
working families 
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count of the costs to mothers 
of staying at home when their 
children are young or of the 
extra costs of child care if 
mothers are working.” 

The cut in the married cou- 
ple’s tax allowance, from 15 
per cent to 10 per cent, will 
take effect in April next year 
and raise £1.8 billion over two 
years. 

If this measure were intro- 
duced next month, when the 
allowance Is being indexed to 
£1,900, it would take £95 out of 
the pay packet. The actual 
loss will be higher when the 
change bites, assuming the 
allowance is increased again 
in next year's Budget 
David Brincfle and Teresa 
Hunter 


H undreds of thou- 
sands of low-paid 
families were guar- 
anteed a minimum 
income of £180 a week 
through the Introduction of 
an Ameri can-style Working 
Families Tax Credit de- 
signed to lift the “ceiling on 
the aspirations of men and 
women wanting to work 
their way up”. 

Charities and lobbyists 
for the low-paid and unem- 
ployed applauded Gordon 
Brown for restoring “the 
dignity and self-respect” of 
Britain's poorest workers 
and rescuing them from the 
poverty trap. 

Low Pay Unit Director 
Bharti Patel said: “Poorer 
workers suffer very high 
rates of tax and are forced 
to exist on state benefits. 
This devalues all their 
efforts and makes going out 
to work pointless. 

“By allowing them to 
keep what they earn and 
support their families 
through their own pay 
( packets he has given them 
back their dignity and self- 
respect.” 

The Government has 
pledged to pump an extra 
£1.5 billion into WFTC, 
which will replace existing 
family credit benefits from 
October 1999. boosting the 
incomes of another 400,000 
of the nation’s poorest 
workers. By 2000. 1.4 mil- 
lion low-paid workers will 
share £5 hill inn. 

Women will gain even 
more through a new child- 
care tax credit, which, ac- 


companied by a radical 
change in the National In- 
surance system, marks an 
important step towards in- 
tegrating the tax and bene- 
fits system to ensure that 
“all work pays”. 

The Chancellor predicted 
that a working family with 
two children earning £200 a 
week — the average break- 
even point for the unem- 
ployed moving into full- 
time work — will be more 
than £23 a week better off. 

He promised In “hard 
cash” a guaranteed income 
of at least £180, and further 
pledged that no income tax 
at all would be paid on 
earnings of less than £220. 
But he warned: “Because in 
the future work will pay, 
those with an offer of work 
can have no excuse for stay- 
ing at home on benefits.” 

Families can choose 
which partner receives the 
tax credit, which will 
either be paid through a 
wage packet or go direct to 
a non-working parent. 

The basic weekly credit 
will be £48.80, with an addi- 
tional £14.85 per child 
under ll. £20.45 for ll to 
16-year-olds and £25.40 for 
16 to 18-year-olds. Claim- 
ants must work a minimum 
of 16 hours, bnt those work- 
ing over 30 hours receive 
an extra £10.80 credit. 

TO ensure that “the gro- 
tesque distortion where 
some low-paid employees 
have had to pay back more 
than a pound for every 
extra pound they earn” ip 
abolished, families will be 
able to earn more before 
they lose credits. 

The credit will not be 
clawed back until weekly 
pay exceed £90, compared 
with £79 previously. 
Margaret Hughes 
Teresa Hunter 



Welfare to work 


Young or old, 
incentives flow 


e Help for over 50s 
and the disabled 


In favour . . . Jan Barden with children, Imogen 3% and seven-month-old Arthur 


child-care places, she said, 
the package represented "a 
bold and massively popular 
step”. 

There was support too from 
Shelagh Diplock, of the Faw- 
cett Society, who said: “In- 
creasing chil d benefit, which 
goes directly to all women 

with children.- ensuring that 
the new working family tax 
credit can be paid directly to 
mothers and the provision of 


cash help for child care in 
this Budget gives a long over- 
due boost to the independent 
income of women." 

At present, fewer than 
30,000 families are reckoned 
to get help through the bene- 
fits system with child-care 
costs. There are child-care 
places for less than 2 per cent 
of five to 12-year-olds. 

Rosemary Murphy, chair of 
the National Private Day 


Nurseries Association, wel- 
comed the package for “bring- 
ing real equality of opportu- 
nity”, but warned there 
would still be people who 
could not afford child care. 
“But the Chancellor has set 
the right tone and we feel 
sure that If people slip 
through the net he will 
address that problem too." 

But Mr Stanbury of the 
Campaign for Tax Relief and 
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Childcare said that many 
poorer families relied on un- 
official arrangements with 
relatives and these would not 
qualify for government 
assistance. 

He added that the Govern- 
ment had "missed an opportu- 
nity to encourage employers 
to pay a more equal share of I 
the nation's child-care costs”. 
Lisa Buckingham 
and JuOa Finch 


T HE full scale of the Gov- 
ernment's New Deal 
welfare-to-work pro- 
gramme became clearer yes- 
terday with a string of initia- 
tives to benefit everyone from 
older long-term jobless and 
dole claimants' partners to 
entire "sink” housing estates. 

The original New Deal 
wo r k-o r-trainin g scheme for 
18 to 24-year-cld s, which goes 
national next month, is now 
being extended in all 
directions. 

From June, all 225,000 of 
those over 25 who have been 
on the dole for two years or 
more will receive a £75 a 
week subsidy for employers 
to take them on — described 
by the Chancellor as a “pass- 
port to work". 

In what will be an initial 
£100 million pilot programme 
— with the money provided 
by the windfall levy on the 
privatised utilities — 70,000 of 
the same group are to be 
given Intensive Individual ad- 
vice and support, modelled on 
the under -25s scheme. 

In recognition of the special 
difficulties faced by the over- 
50s In getting back into work, 
there is to be targeted back-up 
for that age group. 

The New Deal trill also now 
take in up to 250,000 partners 


of unemployed claimants — 
95 per cent of them women — 
who had been denied access 
to employment programmes. 
Personalised help is to be 
paid for with £60 million from 
windfall tax receipts. 

Lone parents looking for 
work have also been ear- 
marked an extra £10 million, 
with adjustments to the rules 
to allow single parents cur- 
rently claim in g benefits to 
take short-term jobs without 
losing existing premiums. 

Another £50 million Is 
being channeled into boosting 
support for the most disad- 
vantaged young people, espe- 
cially the homeless, under the 
established New Deal for 
under -25s. 

In collaboration with John 
Prescott's Environment De- 
partment and the Social Ex- 
clusion Unit, the Chancellor 
Is launching a “New Deal for 
Communities" — the initial 
£15 mill t on pilot scheme will 
kick off immediately — to in- 
crease Job opportunities in 
some of the most deprived es- 
tates in the country. 

To boost incentives for dis- 
abled people to work, the un- 
popular Disability Working 
Allowance is being scrapped 
and replaced with a tax credit 
paid through the wage packet. 
Currently, the disabled can 
lose up to £40 a week benefit 
when taking a Job. 

Setanas mine 
and Ian Wylie 


Pensioners left in cold 


Names: George Easton 


stsrtiiss Pensioner, married. 


Home: Stirling, Scotland 



GEORGE and Anna Easton 
generally approved of the 
Chancellor's speech, but it 
was about 30 years too late 
for this elderly couple. 

“If he'd made that speech 
in 1968 rd have been 
delighted, 1 was a young 
man with kids then- Bnt he 
hardly mentioned pension- 
ers,” said Mr Easton, aged 
70. “1 was hoping fora 
decent hike in the old age 
pension, especially when he 
said he was increasing child 
benefit by 20 per cent — 
mind you, I should know 
better at my age.” 

The consolation for the 
Eastons is that they have 
four grown-up children, 
three of whom have young 
families. All will benefit 

from the new working fam- 
ily tax credits and increases 
in child benefit. "It’s a 
Budget for onr children and 

their ltids. Tax relief on 


child care will help onr 
daughter who Is sing le and 
has a four-year-old daugh- 
ter;” 67-year-old Mrs Easton 
said. 

Her husband agreed: “I 
like the fact that he is giv- 
ing more money to educa- 
tion. You can’t pot enough 
money into education.” 

Both gave up cigarettes 
years ago and drink very 
little wine or been 

There was relief at the 
decision to leave mortgage 
tax relief untouched. “Our 
mortgage is the biggest out- 
lay" said Mr Easton. 

The increase in petrol 
prices may mean fewer day 
trips around Scotland’s 
beauty spots which form an 
important part of their 
retirement life. 

Lawrence Donegan 


Change: gains £67.70 
from direct tax changes 


Just the job for young 


Names: Vi nod Kotecha 


Status: employed, married, two children 



AS a development officer for 
the Confederation of Indian 
Organisations UK, Vinod 
Kotecha’s job involves help- 
ing young Asians find work, 
so he Is delighted with the 
Government's promise of 
i n vestment in the unem- 
ployed: “it looks like It will 
help the young so I think it 
is a very positive move." 

With one iff their sons in 
full-time education until 
next summer; Mr Kotecha 
and his wife Nina are happy 
with the £2.50 in child bene- 
fit though in real terms it 
will only mean an extra £40 
a yean 

Mr Kotecha. who earns 
£22,000 from his job and 
about £6,000 per annum 
from a proper t y business he 
runs with his brother and 
brother-in-law; is also happy 
with the business invest- 
ment announcements. 

They will be considering 


making the business part- 
nership a corporation 
because of the corpora tioi 
tax cut of 1 per cent 

“If I sell next year I will 
have made savings from th 
capital gams tax being cut 
to 24p in the pound. 1 have 
£6,000 on PEP and £18,000 
on Tessa, so the no limit oi 
transferring cash from 

them will stop me losing ti 

savings, which is great 

“Although it will not 
affect me, the rate being ci 
from 40p to lOp in the pou: 
for those who stake mozie} 
in their own businesses ov 
the long term is a fontastif 
incentive.” 

He Is unhappy with the : 
on beer and.4p on a bottle 
wine: “People have stressf 
jobs and like to have a drh 
in the evening." 

Emily Sheffield 


Change: loses £31 .66 
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Environment 


The Guardian Wedn gsdayMgchism 

(There should 

some serious levies on m 

^^uzzler. Hie ftiel pnce 

escalator is not enough 

Friends of the Earth 


Task force 

on industry’s 
energy use 


•£500m for rural 
public transport 
©Limited curbs on 
company cars 


P ROTECTING the 
environment was 
described as a key 
objective of the 
Chancellors strat- 
egy and yesterday he an- 
nounced the surprise appoint- 
ment of British Airways 
chairman Sir Colin Marshall 
to lead a task force on indus- 
trial energy use. 

The Chancellor also an- 
nounced a series of transport 
initiatives to complement his 
strategy. 

“There has been increasing 
pressure, not least from 
businesses themselves, for 
measures that encourage 
greater energy efficiency in 
industry", Gordon Brown 
said, announcing Sir Colin's 
rale in a task force modelled 
on the group led by Martin 
Taylor which dealt with the 
tax and benefits systems. 

Sir Colin, who is also presi- 
dent of the Confederation of 
British Industry, will study 
the case for a new energy tax 
and other economic instru- 
ments. Environmentalists 
have long palled for a carbon, 
tax to cut energy use in indus- 
try and reduce emissions of 
damaging gases such as car- 
bon dioxide. 

Other industrial members 
are still to be appointed to the | 
task force. They will work 
with civil servants from the 
Treasury and other govern- 


ment departments. Sir Colin 
emphasised yesterday that he 
was not approaching the In- 
quiry with a preconceived 
view. “I bring an open mind 
to the task of proposing how 
these objectives should be 
achieved”. 

The CB1 welcomed the an- 
nouncement but warned that 
industry had to remain 
competitive. 

“Future proposals for en- 
couraging efficiency in the , 
use of energy by business 
must take account of foe 
charges in the EU and else- 1 
where”, it said. 

The Chancellor also made a 
flurry of other announce- 1 
merits, ranging from waste to ■ 
rural transport. 

For foe first time the envi- 
' m ome nta! impact of budget 
measures was assessed in foe 
Red Book, which sets out the 
Government’s economic and 
tax scenario. 

Mr Brown described De- 
cember’s Kyoto summit as “a 
landmark” and promised that 
the Government would pur- 
sue the target agreed there for 
an 8 per cent reduction in 
greenhouse gas emissions 
with “proper information, 
openness and full prior 
consultation". 

The landfill tax is to In- 
crease from £7 to £10 per 
tonne, and the Chancellor 
pleased the waste industry by 
allowing an exemption for 
waste used in the infrastruc- 
ture of waste sites. 

Most other environmental 
measures were concerned 
with transport, the main 
source of carbon dioxide 
aside Grom energy generation. 


Rural areas win receive £500 
million investment in public 
transport, and Mr Brown an- 
nounced a £50 million a year 
rural transport fluid. 

Threequarters of rural par- 
ishes and commnlties had no 
bus Service, he said. “Our aim 
must he to extend foe range of 
transport services throughout 
the country." 

Company cars raw in for 
further restrictions, although 
many of the th reats which . 
had been aired recently did 1 
not come to fruition. The 
Chancellor amwimwiri mea- 
sures to increase foe cost to 
drivers of free fuel for private 
use. 

Car tax is to be frozen this 
year, pending a review of how 
the doty should be applied to 
reflect' environmental dam- 
age. Mr Brown said there 
would be a low rate for less- 
poUuting cars, with a rising 
scale for gas guzzlers. 

Fuel duties were increased 
in line with the Government’s 
previous commitment of ex- 
ceeding Inflation by 6 per 
cent, with continuing encour- 
agement for low sulphur 
diesel and a freeze on the 
cleaner ftiel gases. 

The Treasury’s environ- 
mental assessment of foe bud- 
get measures emphasised 
their minimal impact. 

AA spokesman Michael 
Johnson said foe measures 
were "Just another environ- 
mental smokescreen" al- 
though he welcomed the cut 
in tax for cleaner cars. 

He said the Budget would 
cost motorists £60 a year 
extra on average. 

ROGER COWE 
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The Chancellor pinpointed protection of the environment as a key objective in his strategy 
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Campaigners criticise lack of green shoots 


© Car taxes and bus 
support cheered 

T HE cut in the vehicle ex- 
cise licence for smaller 
cars and the £50 million 
extra support for rural bus 
services were the only Budget 
initiatives which won ap- 
plause from foe environmen- 
tal lobby. 

The increase in the landfill 
tax from £7 to £10 a tonne dis- 
appointed those, including 
the Commons environmental 
audit committee, that wanted 
it extended to include waste 
going to incinerators. 

Most worried was Friends 


of the Earth which pointed 
out that -the Chancellor spoke 
about the 8 per cent cut in 
greenhouse gas emissions 
j that the European Union 
signed up to in Kyoto but en- 
' tirely omitted to mention the 
Government's separate com- 
mitment to a 20 per cent cut 
in carbon dioxide. 

The biggest single boost for 
public transport was for rural 
areas where existing grants of i 
around £1 million were in- 
creased to £50 million. 

The hulk of the £500 million I 
for urban public transport, ! 
about £300 million, is ex- 
pected to go towards keeping 
foe London Tube running 
over the next three years. 


Barbara Young, Chief exec- 
utive of foe Royal Society for 
foe Protection of Birds, said 
the proposed reduction on ex- 
cise duty for small fuel-effi- 
cient cars was a step in the 
right direction. But hopes for 
a peat levy, and pesticide and 
greenfield development taxes 
were dashed. 

“It is a pity the Chancellor's 
spring Budget did not have 
greener shoots,’’ Ms Young 
said. 

Andrew Warren, director of 
the Association for the Con- 
servation of Energy, who has 
been campaigning for a cut on 
VAT on energy efficiency 
goods was mortified by Chan- 
cellor’s failure to help more 


I than his target of 40,000 
households a year. Mr Brown 
I reduced VAT to 5 per cent on 
materials used in the Home 
Energy Efficiency Scheme, 
allowing grants of £68 million 
to stretch further. 

However, even at the new 
rate It wDl take 20 years to 
insulate foe 8 million homes 
eligible under the scheme. 

Tony Juniper, of Friends of 
foe Earth, said: “The Govern- 
ment has not delivered its pol- 
icy’ to put environment at the 
heart of Government There 
should have been some seri- 
ous levies on the gas guzzler. 
The fuel price escalator is not 
enough.” 

Stephen Joseph, director of 


the environmental group 
Transport 2000. said: “We are 
pleased with the extra spend- 
ing on public transport and 
I rural transport with ln- 
I creased duty rebate for buses. 
We believe these measures 
will help to give real alterna- 
tives to car use. In addition, 
the various changes in vehi- 
cle duties will help reduce 
emissions. The biggest pollut- 
ers will pay most" 

But he added: “We are dis- 
appointed that the Chancellor 
has not done more at this 
stage to reform a company 
car taxation system which 
promotes extra driving that 
adds to road deaths." 

PAUL BROWN 
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attack on tax loop" 

Jim those exploited by 

*™the rich through 
offshore locations .tncl tax 
treaties with other coumriei. 
has been ordered by the 
Chancellor as a kev pan 
his financial planning. 

He clamped down on a 
number of specific loopholes 
and referred directly to off 


shore trusts, raising jeers 
from Conservative MPs bt, 1 - 
«-.him- or the involvement of 
the Treasury Minister. Ceof- 
Irey Robinson 

However. Mr Brown 
shocked the tax industry by 
pressing on with plans for a 
General rule that would place 
a blanket ban tin avoidance of 
•liri-ci t.'iKeik. 

’I'li«- t’lismyilor warned Iasi 
teai that h«: favoured such a 
measure, to overcome the 
problem that each specific 
anii-avuul.Hnve rule tends to 
h'ud to i ax .m’l.iuinlnnis fuul- 
,n ~ r "‘" was |«ir i-lienis to 
*‘Ul their rnx hills. 

Tno fiovmi merit aims to 
outlaw all nrlifn-ial moves, al- 


though tax experts have 
warned that this approach 
has led to m«-y».»r problems for 
taxpayers and tax collectors 
In other countries. 

Philip Harrison, of the so- 
licitors Eversheds. said last 
night or such a blanket ban: 
“For business as a whole, un- 
less it is done very carefully, 
it is going to lend to great un- 
certainty as to when it is go- 
ing to bite." 

Richard Collier- Key wood, 
of the accountants Coopers & 
Lvbrand. said: "Introducing a 
general a iUi -avoidance provi- 
sion will damage UK compa- 
nies and the UK economy if it 
brings more uncertainty into 
the tax svstem. The aim must 


be to reduce uncertainly, not 
1 to increase it." 

Mr Cull ivr-Key wood 

pleaded for a system of agree- 
ing transactions with the In- 
land Revenue m advance, to 
help 1 companies know how 
much tax they would have to 
pay. 

Bui the most significant 
measure in the Chancellor’s 
tax crackdown will focus on 
people working or rlauning to 
work abroad. 

The Government expects to 
raise £250 million a year by 
ending the rule aJhmmg IJK 
residents to avoid tax if they 
are in this country for fewer 
than G2 days a year. 

Because presence in the UK 


ls measured ar midnight, this 
rule allows people to live in 
the Channel islands but com- 
mute to the City each day. 
while paying no UK tax. 

Others can take an ex- 
tended holiday or work nn the 
Continent for 10 mouths in a 
year, and so avoid UK tax. 
This period has been used to 
receive large bonuses or 
special payments which 
would otherwise have been 
spread over several years and 
taxed. 

People working abroad will 
iilsi.i have to stay out of the 
country for five years, rather 
than three, xo avoid tax on 
capital gains. 

The Government has also 


extended the attack on avoid- 
ing tax and National Insur- 
ance by paying staff in trade- 
able assets". The Department 
of Social Security said some 
firms have paid stall in bis- 
muth and hay with the aim or 
avoiding National Insurance 
costs and income tax. 

The Government said these 
schemes have succeeded be- 
cause of a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the tax rules, which 
the Inland Revenue does not 
accept and which will now be 
put beyond doubt. 

Other clampdowns were 
concerned with VAT dodgers 
and will be implemented by 
Customs and Excise. 

The package of rules will 


combat three typical VAT 
frauds. 

First, commercial sports 
dubs will be stopped from 
claiming VAT relief by misus- 
ing the exemption for non- 
profit making organisations. 

Second, non-business 
organisations in the UK will 
be" stopped from using VAT 
relief when they hire goods 
from companies outside the 
European Union. 

Third, the Treasury will 
stop traders who gain relief 
from VAT when they transfer 
a business as a going concern 
from combining thar VAT 
break with other VAT relief 
rules. 

ROGER COWE 



Excise duty 


O NLY spirits escaped 
the Chancellor's 
usual assault on the 
traditional vices of 
alcohol and cigarettes. A 
packet of 30 cigarettes will 
rise by 21p to an average of 
£3.55 from December 1. A 
pack of five small cigars will 
go up by 9p. and a 25 gram 
pack of pipe tobacco will cost 
an extra I2p. The price in- 
creases will add 0.2 per cent 
to inflation. 

The extra tax of a penny on 
a pint of beer and 4p on a 
bottle of wine, together with 
lp on a litre of cider. Ip on a 
33d bottle of al copop. and 5p 
on a bottle of fortified wine, is 
in line with inflation and will 
take effect on January 1. 1999- 
It will add 0.04 per cent to in- 



Hikes ‘will 
mean more 
smuggling’ 


• Public house jobs 
‘will be lost’ 

$ ((legal beer import 
costs £500m ayear 


fiation. The Chancellor's deci- 
sion to hike the tax on cigar- 
etteswas welcomed by health 
groups. 

But the Tobacco Manufac- 
turer's Association said It 
was "astounded” by the 
move, which would increase 
tobacco smuggling and “per- 
versely. could lead to an in- 
crease in consumption”. 

It estimates that more than 
one m ill i nn smokers are al- 
ready buying black-market 
cigarettes, which costs the 
Treasury £1 billion a year in 
lost excise duty. A spokesman 
said: “This further tax in- 
crease defies common sense 
and guarantees another surge 
in illegal sales”. 

Although Gordon Brown 
said be was aware of the im- 
pact of both legal and "tar- 
paulin” imports of booze and 
fags from the C-ontinent. the 
results of a government 
review announced last sum- 
mer are still not known. 

A spokesman for the Brew- 
ers' and Licensed Retailers’ 


Warnings of more smuggling were prompted by the Ip on a pint of beer, while cigarettes rise by an average 21 p for 20 photographs david source and tom jemuns 


L ONG-term investment 
will be encouraged, at 
the expense of short- 
term speculation under fun- 
damental changes made to 
Capital Gains Tax — one of 
the most complicated taxes to 
calculate and collect. 

Tbe level ai which CGT will 
be levied has been raised in 
line with inflation to £6.800. 
buL more significantly, the 
Chancellor slashed the rate at 
which long-term capital gains 
tax is levied. 

Capital gains accumulated 
over 10 years will now be 
taxed ar 24p in the pound, in- 
stead of 40p in the pound, al- 
though the short-term CGT 
rate will remain at 40p. 

People who have built up 
their own businesses — or 
who have put their own 
money into them — will enjoy 
an even more dramatic cut in 
C-GT, with the rate falling 
from 40p to lOp. 

Nigel Eastaway, of the 
Chartered Institute of Tax- 
ation. warned that changes 
made in retirement relief, 
which is being phased out 
over a five-year period, could 
hurt s mall businessmen. 

He said: “It means the small 
entrepreneur who sells his 
business will lose out under 
the new rules, while a mil- 
lionaire selling his, gains, 
which is a little surprising 
from a Labour government" 
• Most homeowners will be 
breathing a sigh of relief 
today, as the Chancellor an- 
nounced there would be no 
further cuts in mortage tax 
relief. 

There had been fears that 
the new 10 per cent Miras 
level announced last July and 
which comes into effect next 
month would be Anther cut 
or abolished completely leav- 
ing the average homeowner 
£390 a year poorer. 

But homeowners at the top 
end of tbe market will be hit 
by sharp increases in stamp 
duty. From next week stamp 
duty on properties worth 
more than £250,000 will in- 
crease by 0.5 per cent to 2 per 
cent, rising to 3 per cent on 
properties worth £500,000 or 
more. 

• The inheritance tax thresh- 
old goes up by £8.000 Grom 
£215.000 to £223.000. in line 
with inflation. The estimated 
number of taxpaying estates 
in 1998/99 will be about 17.500 
— less than three in 100 of all 
death estates — yielding 
around £1 ,900 million. 

IAN KING and LIZ STUART 


Association said Mr Brown's 
decision to raise the tax on 
beer would also increase 
cross-channel beer smuggling 
and could cost jobs. 

It is estimated that 200 vans 
a day, carrying 1.5 million 
pints of beer, are illegally 


shipped In from Calais. That 
is the equivalent of 5 per cent 
of the UK beer market. The 
lost tax revenue is estimated 
at £500 million a year. 

The BLRA added the price 
rises would cost jobs. “It is 
bad news for the thousands of 


small businesses that make 
up the pubs industry. If you 
increase tax on beer, you de- 
crease the likelihood of 
people being employed in 
pubs”. 

John McGrath, group chief 
executive of Diageo, the 


world's biggest drinks com- 
pany, formed last year with 
the merger of Guinness and 
Grand Metropolitan, wel- 
comed the freeze on spirits 
duty. 

JULIA FINCH and 
USA BUCKMOHAM 
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Savings 


Pressure wins reprieve 
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0 Blueprint for new 
Isas is torn up 

M iddle Britain was 

celebrating after the 
Chancellor bowed to 
pressure and scrapped plans 
to tax savings retrospectively. 

The U-turn means that up 
to 700,000 savers with monJ 
than £50,000 invested in Peps 
and Tessas will continue 
receiving tax-free benefits. 

The Chancellor has effec- 
tively tom up fte original 
blueprint for individual Sav- 


ings Accounts (Isas) — the 
new scheme to replace per- 
sonal equity plans and tax- 
I exempt special savings ac- 
counts — following 
widespread opposition from 
the investment industry and 
rumoured pressure from 
Downing Street. 

Experts sa id the move 
should end the uncertainty 
that has deterred many 
people Cram investing in Peps 
and unleash a flood of money 
into the market. Savers are 
now set to pQe up to £770 mil- 
lion Into Peps before the end 
of the tax year on April 5, pre- 


dicted insurer Royal & Sun 
Alliance. 

Isas come into being on 
April 6, 1999, and are designed 
to encourage more people to 
save, particularly those on 
lower incomes. They can In- 
clude cash, stocks arid shares, 
life insurance and National 
Savings. In December the 
Government proposed a 
£50.000 ceiling on Isas, which 
would have meant between 
300,000 and 700,000 savers 
with more than this accumu- 
lated in Peps and Tessas 
would have to pay income tax 
and capital gains tax on the 


extra. This was greeted in 
many quarters as retrospec- 
l tive taxation and a raid on 
prudent middle class savers. 

Yesterday’s announcement 
means that all Pep and Tessa 
I capital will remain tax-free. 
Existing Pep savings will 
i retain their tax relief and not 
count towards the Isa’s £5,000 
annual investment limit. 

The investment industry 
was delighted at Ihe decision 
to scrap the proposed £50,000 
lifetime limit for Isa invest- 
ment, which was regarded as a 
recipe for administrative 
chaos. But the Government 


has left itself a get-out clause 
by saying that Isas “will run 
initiall y fnr 10 years but will be 
reviewed after seven years to 
decide on any changes". 

Of the £5,000 that can be in- 
vested in Isas, no more than 
£ 1,000 may be in cash and 
£1,000 in liTe insurance. How- 
ever. in the scheme’s first 
year the annual limit will be 
£7,000. with up to £3.000 in 
cash able to be invested. 

It was originally planned 
that people would only be 
able to use one Isa manager a 
year, but now people will be 
able to use several and shop 


around for the best deals from 
separate deposit, insurance 
and equity providers. 

The Association of British 
Insurers said the revised 
plans would mean greater 
flexibility and less red tape. 

“Full protection for exist- 
ing Tessas and Peps, and the 
commitment to stay with the 
Isa for at least 10 years, sends 
a very important message: 
that people can save with 
greater confidence in the 
long-term tax treatment of 
their savings,” said ABI di- 
rector general Mark BoleaL 
RUPERT JONES 


How the sums add up for you 


Single employed person 


Married, self-employed, 2 children 


tRxndnd 
tax change 


Monthly 
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The 


Cheltenham Festival 



Istabraq swans 
home lor easy win 


Chris Hawkins sees the Irish triumph 
in record style in the Champion Hurdle 


I STABRAQ won the Smur- 

fit Champion Hurdle by a 

record 12 lengths at Chel- 
tenham yesterday, chased 
home by his stable compan- 
ion Theatre wo rid, to suggest 
there must be something in 
the air at Ballydoyle. 

Either that or Aidan 
O'Brien, the 28-year-old train- 
ing genius, has found the 
magic wand secreted some- 
where there by Vincent 
O'Brien when the great man 
retired at the end of 1994- 
The boyish O’Brien is. of 
course, no relation to Vincent 
who won a hat-trick of Cham- 
pion Hurdles with Hatton's 
Grace soon after the second 
world war a feat that Ista- 
braq, only a six-year-old, 
could easily emulate. 

So dominant yesterday was 
he in taking his unbeaten se- 
quence to 10 that it is hard to 
see anything getting near him 
for a season or two. 

Even the vastly experi- 
enced Charlie Swan, riding 
his i 9 th Festival winner, was 


impressed but he had been 
warned by O'Brien to expect 1 
something special, explain- 
ing; “Four days ago Aidan 
told me he'd destroy them. 
Funnily eno ugh that seemed 
to put a bit of extra pressure 
on me rather than taking it 
off! 

“But in the race I never had 
any worries. I let him go at 
the top of the hill and couldn’t 
believe It when he turned for 
home and picked up and ran 
on again. He proved he's got 
plenty of pace for two mites.” 

O'Brien, who admitted that 
he did not watch the race, had 
never doubted this son of 
Sadler’s Wells, who Incredi- 
bly was responsible for three 
of the first four home. 

“Istabraq has been coming 
and coming all season — im- 
proving steadily all the time,” 
said O’Brien. “He's never 
been asked a question hut I 
knew he would come up with 
the right answer. 

"JP (McManus his owner) 
has mapped out all his races 


Grey Monk will miss Gold Cup 


I HE Grey Monk will miss 
I the Tote Cheltenham 
Gold Cup tomorrow in 
favour of the MarteJl Cup 
at Ain tree after not satisfy- 
ing trainer Gordon Rich- 
ards in a gallop yesterday 
morning, writes Tony Poky. 

Meanwhile, Brian Har- 


ding is set to ride One Man 
in today’s Queen Mother 
Champion Chase and Ad- 
dington Boy in the Gold 
Cup after intended jockey 
Tony Dobbin broke his 
thumb following a fall on 
Direct Route In the Arkle 
Trophy Chase. 


and we've entered him at Ain- 
tree. I think there’s a bit of 
improvement in him yet" 

McManus, famed as a fear- 
less gambler, deliberately did 
not back him ante-post 

"I didn’t take any of the 
fancy prices,” said McManus. 

“If you do that sort of thing it 
just adds to a trainer’s wor- 
ries. But Aidan is something 
else and a measure of his ded- 
ication is that he is firing 
back home tonight to super- 
vise the early morning work 
and then flying back 
tomorrow.” 

Theatre world, who finished 
second in the race last season, 
is a much bigger horse than 
Itstabraq and will be put over 
fences next season while the 
third. I'm Supposln, also has 
the build of a chaser. 

Shadow Leader was canter- 
ing three out but could not 
quicken with the winner and 
was a beaten third when fill- 
ing at the last, sadly breaking 
his neck. 

Istabraq is 7-2 to repeat the 
dose next season and stands 
supreme among the current 
crop of hurdlers. One doubts 
whether there is an emerging 
novice capable o£ worrying 
him, but French Ballerina got 
a 16-1 quote from Ladbrokes 
for next year’s Champion 
after winning the opener by 
seven lengths from the 
favourite, His Song. 

To the delight of their 
multitude of fans, Tony 
McCoy and Martin Pipe 
scored a double with Champ- 
leve and Unsinkable Boxer, 
the latter being just about the 
easiest winner you win see at 
Cheltenham. 



Winning leap . . . French Ballerina is w«Il clear afher rivals at the last flight for Graham 
Bradley in the opening Citroen Supreme Novice Hurdle tomjenwns 


Cheltenham Jackpot card 


RON COX 


TOP FORM 


ZOO 

Z3S 

3.15 

3.55 

4.X 

5.05 

5.40 


French HoBy (nap) 
Or Royal (ob) 


French HoDy 
Or Royal 
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Nelson’s Tipple 
Soper Coin 
Joe Mac 
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Btttaue fti) a tedoaa 2 m 61 aai tt 61 M Na State tata 31 hetete 3te had ritei apnetag 2 
wL fflon »o*wt TO a 14. Lada Fate Htal m. Art as. start ®Wn 3 auLmotelMden. 4a a 12 13 
~ »w«era.haate»tetatalteitei*tetetetattauiiB«B3i 



(ft^xnad MM. tad bL caion 


CH4 


4*1 


406 

406 

407 

408 


ROYAL & SUNALliANCE CHASE 

3m If £49558 (to declared) 

M112 AtaTOaBttarp5»(BBMR«7-ll-4 A P MeCar 86 

-113IF Bte^wPrlBttPBrCnmPHawT-lM A Iterate 84 

21711 EKartteteramOMteBre-ll-a Aterate O 

211P21 Ban Cte p^NUo«WFao-n-» J L tartan » 

711-11 BorttaPttipNWPlfcsttRie-li-; * Ootmatf m 

311/14 JgfcarOT} (BF)«P«16-11-4 £ 

as s«tei:= j 

31-112 11rtita|7te Fate raWWHeateaw 7-10-13 — ■ A RtaaraUtaSO 

-13461 Ftep P$ f&umeniS 5-10-6 — - — te T Dramas 81 


«-*RataPteL 7-2FtataTI*F*0B. 4-1 Esaafqua. 7-1 ObM.6-1FUkl. 14-1 A»0«ate 25-1 

EtenwPTO. EwSJh.50-1 Jute. 106-1 Wtay Wa 


RM OBE-MUa Bttac ttakwah, way tance 2 out. ran man act a« el 7. 21 ttmi Saw Cam a 
CtateH^3IA&^BtataMrnhttLtaiiteito3KLitaMte<taiHatnttnlHteattM4aulk 
raceaoabrtate a Qttertaaa teiSI BHte. OBSLacarttegaaitata* tta. tUteiotallaa.iaiin.iMid 
CtarteMmcx USN bate* MtaaTta Rta rec 5h pminta taltatatattoltt tan haadedmiai 
«te.aUofS.t»iiata6tanaad&U.ifi8ft.tantaitaaBtalataLanai.«MaNMn2B4ltecB.SL 
ba*gTcanaMiiv2&F)ataPaafcnBcalMMBiM4a«.ltetatiaicnateM0iaijapantaBtaiaaHnDi 
A » St. bttta Ete» D 0 |«b b) U Jdtar Htt m betand. banter 9fc sooa o fettL wfanad 2 aec. 4S d 1 28 
ttetadPoM)inDirPi1noeaEteran71iniAHn ltetayTtaae48itettUdla9likmwnti)Oatt1» 
tatate tar n* di 66 ®. Ortaaa LtedtaSUn IOBl WdtallA itttadaa5aut as an taL wnaOtatatt 
3n 2 Dan A 6»9L beteng Dam Statara ta 71 AM Ctaad tata taa 8 BL U tea 4 at tea tanacnag 2 
ta ota- aon a Utata an 41 in A G 1 baiikg Wn An I b) 28L 


4^30 TK HATIOHAL HUNT CHASE ^ CHAUJEIIGEI CUP (Amatoori rtdere) 


'4m £1951 3 (25 declared) 


■ QSt Stated) 7-12-7 . 
)MJ Robes 8-12-7 — 


510 

611 

SB 

nr 

514 

515 
5K 

ST7 

618 

BIS 


521 


5Z3 

B4 


-1171F i 

114-14 MaaBackFI)*)! 

11-121 TanltelEtaiata (29 P (Stab 7-12-7 

70011 BntertMLarrt(1l4) 'hj*r 0-12-7 

22164P latardn (T7)MvJmdi AtataB 10-12-4 « 

1- 2212 U«ta Ton (T71 ttl EBcfcerSre) 7-12-4 

2- 232 1 atetaLctttaDznFaarS-lM r 

000031 WBefta (27) A POrtend!) 6-1 2-4 1 

-22401 |»SataMi03)HSbqvanl 10-12-4 

/F14P3 OBwrtSMrtffnUPUB 0-12-4 
i»i» r 
■WRl 

33P3-1 Mtanntaa OR MStaapad 9-12-0. 

413422 Dndtate (IN MHwtwTO 6-12-0 

*152 Dte 04 Bate®) ElfitaitaU 8-12-0 . 

2-4EP3 Jtatea«*4iip)JJ(nta»-l2-0 

B3Z-33 aw Bta(4RJ HotiI Johnson B-12-0 — 

4-33F3 tarB kua oM (13) Oftnora 6-1^0 

OBfl Ibtateilttaa (17) JteteKHEi 8-12-0 — 

24365 BOtenB (25) SBtairg 9-13-0 - 

F11W T Ua i i i i e w n is M (WMM«na(K) 6-12-0- 
5U0333 Dp Nr Hainan (22) tai A Natete 9-12-0 . 
PP-040 W M aBaaata (5} HOopnai 8-12-0 . 


HrANdv 87 


unqHCBnrarrtBmTO 7-12-0 - 
I D Mental 7-12-2 


6302B* FOhtaoDaejnNSneiB-ll-O . 
- • 4V pBMPtoe 5-11-3 _ 


13112 


»f . 

Sr J TtaarttaflQ 

tar 8 Write 08 

JtaJTM tamra 80 

tb-ESetaa 88 

Nr A Mte 88 

RrPMkm 83 

SI Butt 82 

STWWI 88 

SGM 86 

ttSNtalta 87 
. Hr J PrtMort 82 
_ Ur A Mario — 
Mr 6 J Bated B0 
— S ■ JonB EE 

SCBeaa 78 

Hr A 8 CtaMo 82 
-SD OlteBo BE 
_> IS A Bates B6 

Mr 8 M 84 

— »TJBary 81 

Sr U M 

% A Mats 78 


. Mr A Fsiaot — 


9-2 Fate! lr. 7-1 ImWEnress. U**f 1w« 16-1 NAafi Tbpb. 12-1 Wtttalnq UAL CarataH 
MrlteaiMataiiater-OottlN. 


THE aflUMUY OF FIETE CHALLBKE CUP HANDICAP CHASE 

2 m 4ft1 0 yds £29,91 1 (14 declared) 

02-151 8MtaCtataa(WMN»06tad<B TO- IMP 8 Brtaar 


11- 434 SpartT Ears (25) (OflCPatar 6-10-9 

12 - sa* IhtaAflati(E) (CIO DGaoteo 10 - 10-8 

WP-P EtaittalPitaEaPN (qp) Us JPSaao 12-16-6 — 



-151P? PittrtBtaWCT WDI*Wtti9-i6^ 

102434 taMCa(25)npF)UUcntaR} 16-16-3 

62347 CsrtaWr Strata WDUtatai 8-10-3 

S’12-2 ABTboJtetefJNnJJOTta 11-10-0 

tt-rei Gate Sate*r(t) 08 A tedeson 11-10-0 HA Rtzpntt 



3-31H StaarCBb(253RLn1D-16-0 — — ■ 

-12115 Maraida Tata [IN (P) (BQJ Attn a-HM) — B Ponte 08 

•4*36 Tana (10) (131)11 Roc 12-10-0 CtaaBt* 00 

1U4FH3 FraarWate(2q 07) RRne 9-10-0 B Faataa 78 

EiW RapaMTteOoa* (U|(Cq TO Uxart»r 13-T0-0 8 Barms (5} — 

4-iMnrnttFat- e -1 Sate* Gmfe ii-j Mite tea. 7-i caw* Snag. Saw cam. 9-1 fwwste 
Uen inc li-l (few Co. 14-1 (rang Agao. lean 26-1 Gales C*oto. 33-1 E 90 ue Proca. Fran 
iSt-i ftwa'iwCto 


Huntingdon runners and riders 



T0NTPALEY 

TOP FORM 

1^0 

TH ETban 

«Bl«a 


Z20 

Z55 

3.25 

4.05 

4.40 

5.15 


OU Route 


(rap) 


Royal 1 
Sr Dante 
(Met Red Hose 


Distant Starm 

Medtrinr 
Sir Date 


Oral, right -handed ba* of Vim vtUt 200/tis an-'n PerJasy flat we? aasy bends 
Going: Good to Son. * Dennee (Antes. 

Long dtatanee tiawRcrn- Strattonore Lodgs K.05I Mss L Plater. NsrSvnbertand. 24S 
miles. 

Sown day tenor* Nona 

Btokerad Bra* fine: 150 Springfield Dancer nsaraA 150 (Met Prettier 2.55 Stage 
taayw. 


^ gQ KEYSOE SELLfflfS HANDICAP HURDLE 


2m 5fl 10yds £1 .968 (23 declared) 

Fl-flUP Buailjimwi— nnWCTPEctei 6-11-12 - 

26054 CwraWSpBtA (61USS Seta 1 7-11-6 

640225 WiteSwararflOl) p) ^)nje*S 11-11-6 

0SF*) Wte«HteanB«PBtaSOl9-:i-7 

90436 GayMtaCTPqUBCDjni 12-11-7 

"“SsB." 


1P-P66 jaiNteM Daww (18) (MJCPtttai 7-11-6- 

1-GPB3 TKEtboonZJMsCCaw 11-11-5 

032-06 Bhfs Book (13) foL WIBanEai “-I7-2 — 

483 CbM Pretear (111 UbbKGcak 4 - 11-1 - 
0006 Saha 11a Dtapq M Cbmtt 10-10-11 
6O0P0 SazWi (21) RCu* 7-10-10 



650056 Bater 3bta (ta_E L Janwj-16-9 ------ — 

64)034 Mtaabte DB'tfHifcaua 9 - 10-6 


Dooms 1 


» Far Bury (iq Gteoi n»ts 9 - 10 - 8 . 
abtens)HH*«waa9 
P40050 Rita PI) (D) R Cuts 6-HM 
04DP00 D ihi fnw liBgs (MO JJgttE 8-10-3 

00004 Utegir CBn{4B) B 6itef 1C-10-3 


reran BMBiiGLUaat 5 - 10-0 

FOW Satan itePJBflttte 6-10-0 

ns) " 


-iinilUB! 5 

0 Strata* (7) 79 

P May P) JB 

J Late a 

oietey - 

.ZAtaanA 84 


FVtB -0 SMiarMani(13)ltaDBteerB-1M 

3-005S h iM Priac a (127) (W Mi J&tt 10-10-0 

mjWO Wited WarVr CT T Kata 7-10-0 

2 - 00 TO CtaainCnfl (33)) Mflltr 6 - 10-0 


“feS’S" 


SClSner(7) 

Sapta BBtaafl (3) 79 

J Qabbteta (7)* 77 

B Braitaa p] — 

5-1 Edaam Sqfnni. WE Then r-i Centa Speech, e-l Mdaga Cm 10-1 Ham 01 frean 


g^gQMBgMOUBHE MAIDEN HlfftOLE 


2m 5f 110yds £2.565 (19 declared} 

(82) W BeDel 9-11-6 

5NS Dolte(WeEiirettW1-5 _ 

61-F44 Rbta pi) CUotoCk 0-11-5 - 
0 FMte (53) PEcdes 5-T1-5 
PHBupzgufek 



7-11-6 , 

9-11-6 . ... 

7-11-6 _ _ 

6-11-5 

6-11-5 

7-11-5 

5-11-5 


: 7-11-5 

r 6-11-5 

*paitaLH2tansm6-n-6 

P0fei6-;i-o - - 

_ ,_JJUnln) 6 -li -0 — 

If TtesTbi Caleb (3HPR)Wbe< 5-1 1-0 

SO tapis's Bog (20) MHeano-Gai 4-1 0-10 — 

6 W*i(Ft5) ft Hiceai 4-10-3 



BsBMf 16-8 OUT 


. S-l 


HD 6-1 Lta MteL 7-1 FtaoL 8-1 SaoS. 


8 

~:r*8ata» 78 

-..PHtataP - 

G Taney 67 

. E Ifttett (3) 69 
10-1 SBaggkV 


WILL MERfUMAH GRASS CUTTING 7HH3BY HANDICAP CHASE 

3m £2.665 (tl declared) 


I-FP25 TeMctaTT COt M gs H TjRJH 9-11-10 ..... 4 CaSdf 

232 BayLougbt1MRRte7-iii-s .... D 


-4351 Omranfla 00) (CD) H Iwuon-OWei 7-10-0 J CMte (7)«90 


2'2-PCI Utey Spate fKW (0) 0 CaittU 6-16-7 

5P 4* SSavaFVrayM-fir] pi u=Cto» 12-iO-i ... I bra wn* — 

Flira DBtaRrt«ri5)P)HFhfcS-1CK; - .S tate — 

• 34P3P CaBPta"l»eHotwm9-1(MJ A* US — 

-3432 teaiatea pa MraS Ste 7-10-4) B ta ttte t» IS 

P-^64 K&AHaq 09 Ms AWottcai tO-IC-C 4ABMteB» » 

1510SU Bonitap) TOltePBNSa . _ R SMM (T) S7 

6F65S GwitaBta O J Qftrfl T-TC-C _-.8BamnaiH 76 


BdtaHSmn* r-’ftqrLuuJb U-ZKJRiiisanp 7-1 taeftor,'. 9-1 CoUPgeao 12-1 boolfi lb-1 
tadr JfcaW. Deep RAan 


3 neuu)Y Rfflsts' handicap hurdle 

110yds £2.250 (7 declared? 

564401 8gPBBwWraGL«CCn6-H-10 UtelflOB* 87 

112223 DtetaSbnB(F1Sro)M*)cU!tesn9-11-4: Ite E J JOTS (7) * S90 

CT35 Nlr tantannu S*fc6- :o-72 - Mb p Jam as 

SC062 LotfdtegBnaaDD06attA&-l0-r Septa HhtaB (3 89 

2C303D &SteC«]|D)*A=iASWa«6-13-C MOM* 85 

4 53^ Pta*FSr(*1JBJ)DBWjS-KK. . te F U li tte BE 

06DS2? BtadM(IM(D|i;CrK r-W te 5 Gtmt a 

BaSHgc 9-4 No Psewn J-2 Dcgk Saw. 9-2 L-aj»- tecs 6-1 Ftf, braraai ?-i Eitdr. 6-i 
itodom 14-1 FntaFM 


^ QgTHDRLaM HANDICAP HURDLE 


* 3m 2f £2.390 (16 decttredl 


45-ao O S ta ta PS) Jfweae u-li-10 P Me* (3) — 

5^jMadMBTfH9|C3H)RPhtt5it-i1-£- SCaraaaSSO 

Cff1C5TBlyl11KOD)A5esEir6-1;-? _ A S SraRb * 88 

wi-p Btaante os S Wjrau — 

051201 ted *«* (0)5 tM3e-ll-C__ C Hebb (81 S3 

4oc'»ite*(a(wSijujB»i:-i!:-i: . igbm » 

(S 0501 MrGMtta(H) (aqusLSdBB9-ic-i: t rmo ao 

65662 UM6wntr(11)UShe{gBCIB'1C-? _ 

241-s nteRm(i3)afcPWKfe7-:c-c 

frW>41 UBra(25)(08CU<J»!0-iO-i 

j-5Zr T9ten»taCT0Swwa)£-;>-i - ... 

0004 ■w eta Ma Btiia (H) S 7-10-5 

F.1S5 Itiwui lata (a) us i Psa &-1S-; 

R021S CJntap3)UBttsU-lWi 


wo-oo teMnnaBtaHMDQ&ien&-:E-c 

•60462 Anteite(tS)JWPapKE-1irC . 


Bel 5-1 W Chat 6-i Ro»a aw*. 7-1 1»>. 5- 


m a 

T Datknr (7) - 
JAI tCerg BE 
_ D Etaagber 84 
j n aMdta (7) 87 

‘.“jSSm® - 

.. o & — 

C taP P UCrGota TO-i Wnertae li ttm im 


^^QBOUWWSTHOWffi CHASE 


2m •« IIQyds £2,929 (8 Ctedared) 

1 WIS Sk Data (IB (D) R 7-1 ' -fi ... . D CState *90 

2 5-13S AtataTSeg»(56)P)C0Baii!C-.r.-2 _. J Ceflagr — 

3 i-ffiur DodOrtatfZMJjffScr-li-c I ted 82 

4 Q033W tetaldapMitsSiffim'-li-; RWoemfR 83 

5 65520= Hade MaeepQO) a llfanW-i U StaWar (7) « 78 

G GC3P PnrtPtttemyus3ik<knge7-:('2 . _ I Maner (3) — 

7 rT&-8Swfita«(D|CMrtx*9-ri-; .. .. ... - B Ettagfur a 

8 ffflWD T«aflttte(B??5cwi«£-11-2 B Bate (5) — 

Bette 4-A s* BMe 7-1 Sn fcil S-? tagaE Ou: ft E«S. tfi-1 trie S|»n:. 14-1 iraafliaiiM. 

20-1 (won Utt 3-t Rn 3 Prate 


^SWINESHEAD STANDARD DPffl NATIONAL HUNT RAT RACE 


'2m 110yds £1.245 H4 deefared? 


su 


EtafteCB7j(D)SftiBata$-ri-ii 0 Bn 

0 AitlielA^^GIharwo-il-* On ten* j7| 


OtaMtee^mriiaEa^us^-a ... 
CaKttaHstBMRCoadl 5-11-4 . . . . 

0 Banian (18) P6si*Ttrt 6-1 1-4 

JDaaGUHai j-n-4 

0 BtantateWNChwrW-* - - — 

SBBtaltawiS&B0Ww5-!!-4 _.. 

Tbi te Beeler h Bain S-! 1-4 


M Sfligtaej 
.itenffi 


o A-te4teifiqRR»!5-ro-;? 

0 Jota BBb (ZB) PEcdes 4-10-10 . . .. 


tAHIttiFy 4-10-10 . 

0 RPbdBta (SC Uta» 4-10-10 _. ... 
0 TabaarftaJCubtv 4-10-10 


. 9 J 

. of tns 

D Bgne 

. j AMeCarar 

_. D 


) Gdhtear 
s s ten 


Ba8la« 5-i M«S». 4-1 Ihe Kal (taw. b-t Ea» 3)i». 1C-1 Steenton 14-1 Uone> tin If-' 

Bofsay. J Oes. 4-l&r Aheal Jdm Bust 


Newton Abbot programme 


T0NYPALEY 


TV FORM 


1.55 

2.2S 

305 

3.45 

4.20 

455 

530 


MnDbUD 
Cool As A Cucumber 


Tides! To The 
PaBadhenBoy 
Who Am I 


MaDWdn 
Cool Ac A 
Celtic Part 
Ticket To Ttao Moon 
PaRedtaiBoy 
Who Ami 
Eurotefc The Lad 

Trtrt. teft-narttf-d ctclH) d Dim rev in 3COy«s. Mean lx constienbfy snorter on Ivntes 
come 

Going: Hear. * Denotes bbikers 

Long dslance t r a vclnra: Mytn* G.25( and CountertBttnca (435) J McDxnocMe 

W arvwfcJSe. 163 mfes 

Seven day vtmiars -120 PatoSum Boy 

Bfinfcared first dme: 3.05 SoarMng Buck 4J?0 Norman's Comtoced Vtoored: tarn 
Fqures. ai twduar. aRw hones name denote days since Iasi ouong FilaL 


^ ggTWO MAGPIES' HANDICAP CHASE 


' 3m 2t n Claris £2.4 1 3 (7 dedaed) 


W HRUtaa(l 1 ){qmfl 
PPX ProtaaorSbaaBWPMttafcir-il-lP 

SWP5 8*aiy»Ltt(HCMuitt»-ii-6 j p 

r-St* taaaaCntamMfeVSoarac iO-n-4.. Mb.* 

MP2 Peaactarra?HiSij".B-ii-2 . u-8 

EPiS' BoH*eOwpraWrtlSV/tec 6-16-4 

KT* Craa** DeBgbt (tt) Hfpr 11 - 1 M . 


6 

::-4 Pram*: 3-1 fcnai 1« LU 7-2 UK B*n. 9-2 Pnfcju »ang. 8-1 Onas pitta 


w w 


EAST OGWai MAlDBi CHASE 

2m iiOyils £2,1 95 (8 declared') 


. J n 


4P9B 


0 4&S CtaAaACBBtaber(B)03eina]7-11-5 
W Cta tetoer fl^CPomwIO-i 1-6 ..... 

SKlr EquUnrff7) 4. imc 7-11-6 

■TO-nr Krttata ll« (Efl P hbUb 8-T1-5 u- 1 

PI 4FP LajtMMte (S) H 4f03 W 1-6 .. . T 

HyMtMST) J‘i£oKcnt 8-11-6 . s 

6.WY. PnokSad(iflnFiM8-n-5 Jta( n 

CS3V Prtacc da Bam (13}GHn 7-11-5 "!!. ! P Note 73 

BbBbb: '«! 6r- * r« rate. 7-: Kzucgi tan 8-1 Prta De SBry. id-1 Ejmkp. 12-1 Laytatev 


-'WE r 

■M - 


AEAJ BLAQQ^R RBUULT KAN£O0 & NEW MAS1H1 LAUNCH 
VaUilMADBI HURDLE 

2m 61 £2,246 (13 declared) 

MREr 

mud 


'Si DraWteBIR Rtt 8-11-4 — — . j fita 7 * 

37.VJ0 teMM 0 n| 7 )UdBr«rta 5 - 11-4 Eten* - 

.' 1 . , :CBMcP■*IW)^R»v 8 -ll-<. ..tlStauM 

i't’ J ater{8|C Raw* f-i 1-1 ._ L CterteB - 

“ flriCAxta?5-ir-4 JHaaaa CT — 


tacr (27) 0 Irano 9-11-4 

rB)A(ta«iG-TI-4 

iBDtatJawaHttcfc-ii-* — — 


g(9^AC«nlMmU . ._ 


- MWoy — 

• HnUa 70 


'/K- 
7PF PC'! 

» 

«ua 

... . 

r POOF n—Mteftar (13)4(1 Beat 5 -IQ -13 

tf546Stattta»ttRN'iitfcE-»-!3 Gw 

' -)® Stage M0-13 OsteriS* — 

s teta (5) - 


A ScWn 0 — 
S ten pf 


MUD SpUttail . w 

TamtytasiJuPfcx 4-19-4 . . _ 


«-r- Crtte P j*. 9-4 (Dr Qua. 10-1 Vi'tas Ramooe. 14-1 tete Pun- Pt j Cm» Vcfiau 

(dm FisoateSa 




ROKE HOWARD & DICK SPENCER ARMORIAL NOVICE HUNTER 
CHASE (Amateur riders) 

2 m 5t n 0yds £1 .004 (1 3 declared) 


72-11 Tree 
RE2 H 
24E- Ota 


M)janaoorf-lI-6 J JUn s as 

.Kinieaniacttin-iz-o.. I lUm 

_ . . (381) Dlttitto NIT-3 M Hrrii 

nr-Plf Pain Haflan (fl) fi Vaw B-'T-'J S Strugi 

Cffvj’ Jnttaao (29 tt Sftd 7-1J-3 * ■*' 

r,l24. (MadlMir (BB0) 4 MHs 7-12-3 L 


78 



Bank on a Royal 

victory for Pipe 

in Queen Mother 


Ron Cox 


V IKING FLAGSHIP 

(two) and Klairon 
Davis have won thr»e 
of the last four nnmtog“ 
the Queen Mother Cham- 
nion Chase at the Chelten- 
ham Festival, and Ask Tom 
bids to step up on ms 
second to Martha's Son tot 
year, but today it may w 
the turn of the young pre- 
tender Or RoyaL . . 

Campaigned on right- 
hand tracks so fir tius sea- 
son. Or Royal <2.3o) is 
clearly pounds better rac- 
ing the other way and ne 
returns to the sorae of tot 
season’s Arkle Trophy win 
a fresh horse. 

Cheltenham can again 
bring out the best m Or 
RoyaL but it remains to be 
seen whether even a dra- 
matic drop in distance vnll 
enable One Man to lay his 
Cheltenham bogey. 

One Man has tied up 
alarmingly at the finish in 
the last two Gold Cups, but 
there is nothing in his re- 
cord to suggest he will be 
able to cope with these 
specialist two-mile rs. 

Ferdy Murphy’s decision 
to bypass yesterday’s 
Champion Hurdle with 
French Holly and stick to 
novice company should en- 
sure favourite backers get 
off to a flying start. 

It will take something 
pretty special to lower the 
colours of French Holly in 
the Royal and SunAllianoe 
Novice Hurdle. The seven- 


year-old is a resotate gal- 
toper with a touch of dass. 
He is not yet the most ac- 

complished of jtmiwrs, bat 
it wns the combination of 
fast ground and a slow pace 
^chled to bis making a- 
series of errors at Hunting- 

better judged on hjs 1 ™* 

pressive performance in 
the Tolworth Hur dle at 
Sandown, where he strode 
op the hill to win by 14 

^Nocksky (3. IS), who side- 
steps a clash with French 
Holly to carry a ugn* 
weight in the Coral Cup, 
could be favourably treated 
in this handicap hur dle 
which may not be quite as 
competitive as recent 

y< Due to join the Martin 
pipe stable after this race. 
Nocksky got the better of 
the more experienced Cock- 
ney Lad at Leopardstown m 
December and was travel- 
ling i«ce a winner when he 
fell two out back In novice 
company over the same 
course last month. 

Irish novice hurdle form 
was certainly upheld in 
yesterday’s opening race. 
Today the spotlight falls on 
Ireland's emerging young 
basing star Florida Pearl 
(3.55)- 

He has yet to prove him- 
self over today’s trip but in 
a small Held, on drying 
ground, Florida Pearl may 
simply be different class. 
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FA Cup sixth-round replays 


, rn rrv ;c i mu nrn 

IH Of ’ iHf; WestHarT1 United 1 Arsenal 1 (after 90min) 

Mot Hartson 
halts the 


*t-.n 




\ / ' 
V 



10 guns 


David Lacey 

A rsenal shrugged 
off the dismissal or 

Dennis Berskamp at 

Upton Park last niuht 
iu neaa iar their l&th F\ c’un 
semi-final after Nicolas ar- 
elKa had given them th> ia--.fi 
at the end of the first 
Then, with five min tup* .rf 
normal time remain inn. -Ir.hti 
Hartson revived West Ham 
with a superb individual yi«l. 
forcing his way through the 
defence on the left before 
treating Alex Manninger at 
the near post. 

Since the teams were meet- 
ing for the fifth time this sea- 
son there was little to sur- 
prise either or them. Marc 
Overmars was Arsenal's most 
likely match-winner. Eval 
Berkovic West Hams best 
chance of unlocking their de- 
fence. and the marking of 
both players reflected mutual 
awareness of what each might 
do. 

Patrick Vieira cast a partic- 
ularly long shadow over Ber- 
kovic as Arsenal set out to 
contain West Ham’s initial 
movements before thinking 
seriously of catching them on 
the break. As an alternative 
to playing to the little Israeli's 
feet West Ham sought the 
head of Hartson with long 
balls from their own Hair ,, 
hardly a tactic to disturb 
Tony Adams and Martin 
Keown. 

With Bergkamp often 
crowded out when he tried to 
turn with the ball. Arsenal 
bad similar difficulty getting 
any sort of rhy thm into their 
play. They looked more 
threatening when Vieira or 
Emmanuel Petit ran at West 
Ham's defenders from 
midfield. 

To say the tie remained 
deadlocked was an under- 
statement It was a Gordian 


knot of a game, scarcely 
redeemed by shots at goal, or 
which there was little sign 
until Bernard Lama blocked a 

long drive from Vieira 
shortly before the half-hour. 

In faci the first significant 
moment was the dismissal of 
Bergkamp in the 32nd min- 
ute. The Dutchman had been 
making his usual gestures erf 
disgust when shoved off the 
ball. Now. under pressure 
Irom Steve Lomas, he caught 
the West Ham captain in the 
face with football's equivalent 
of a stiff-arm tackle. 

H was Bergkamp’s second 
dismissal since joining 
Arsenal, and Arsenal's fifth 
red card of the season. Just 
when they were beginning to 
get the match under control 
their chronic indiscipline had 
again let them down. 

Had the referee spotted 
Vieira aiming a kick at Ian 
Pearce at a free-kick Arsenal 
might have lost two players 
before the interval. As it was 
they went in a goal up. An- 
elka scaring on the stroke of 
half-time. 

Overmars had brought the 
ball in from the left before 
laying it square to Vieira, 
whose touch for once let him 
down. But seeing Anelka 
moving in, he had the sense to 
stand back, allowing his fel- 
low Frenchman to beat f-ima 
with a shot inside the left- 
hand post 

With Saraassi A bon surviv- 
ing an apparent head-butt on 
Keown, and John Moncur on 
for Pearce to give their mid- 
field extra momentum. West 
Ham redoubled their attack- 
ing efforts. Trench warfare, 
however, is Arsenal's stock- 
in-trade. 

Wilt Hare United (3-4-1 -2| Lama; 
Pearcn. Ferdinand, Unit worm. Potla. 
Lomas. Lampard, Lazmldls; Barkovlc. 

Anon. Hartson. 

Arsenal (4-4-2] Manrtmgon Dixon. Keown. 
Adams. Wlmeroum; Garde. Vieira. Path. 
Overman. Bergkamp. Anelka. 

H eie i ee e M Reed (Birmingham). 
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Sheffield United 1 Coventry 1 (after 90min) 

Holdsworth 
stifles 
City cheers 


David Happs 


W ATCHED by the 
biggest crowd at 
Bra mall Lane for 
more than five 
years, Sheffield United took 
Coventry City into extra-time 
last night with a David Holds- 
worth equaliser in the 89th 
minute. 

Alan Kelly's goalkeeping 
heroics in the 1-1 draw at 
Highfield Road had received 
many accolades. Coventry's 
manager Gordon Strachan de- 
scribed the performance as 
world class, but United's 
Republic of Ireland interna- 
tional looked more falli ble in 
the replay when Coventry 
went ahead after only 10 
minutes. 

Kelly organised the wall 
with little sense of forboding 
when Bobby Ford brought 
dowm Tronde Soltvedt 35 
yards out, but George Boa- 
teng back-heeled from a 
clutch of players and and Kel- 
ly was slow to react as Paul 
Telfer drove unerringly into 
the bottom right-hand corner. 

The early momentum was 
decidedly with Coventry, but 
United had opportunities 
enough to equalise. Ford shot 
wide after Dion Dublin was 
caught in possession, and 
Soltvedt and David Burrows 
were booked as Coventry in 
turn came under pressure. 

The First Division side's 
most dangerous moment of 
the first Half ramp after Half 
an hour. David Holds worth's 
header from a cross by Borbo- 
kis, a constant threat on Unit- 
ed’s right, was palmed over 
the bar by the huge and no 
longer quite as nicotine- 
stained hands of Steve 
Ogrizovlc. 

Big Oggy, aarded a new 
two-year contract at the age of 
40 — a decent reward for giv- 
ing up smoking — was begin- 


ning to look in need of a fag. 
United's defensive work con- 
tinued to undermine them, 
however. Confusion between 
Lee Sandford and Roger Nil- 
sen on the left allowed Boa- 
teng io burst clear, but after 
managing to ride Holds- 
worth s thudding tackle he 
saw his shot deflected over. 

For sheer brainlessness, 
not for the first time, it was 
hard to beat Burrows. Al- 
ready booked, he was goaded 
into a spat with Borbokis 
after what he interpreted as a 
deliberate dive. Borbokis 
chipped the free kick high, 
and Coventry were fortunate 
to finish the half with 11 men. 

Kelly, the only survivor of 
United's 1993 semi-final 
against their local rivals 
Wednesday, bad another 
nasty moment when Boa- 
teng's drive rebounded off his 
chest but this time fortune 
was with the goalkeeper as 
Soltvedt. under pressure, 
prodded the loose ball wide. 

With an hour gone United 
added another striker. Petr 
Katchouro for Chris Short, a 
recurrence of whose ham- 
string trouble made him the 
automatic replacement 

Steve Thompson, who took 
charge of United only two 
days before the quarter-final, 
could also claim to have given 
Darren Huckerby his first 
professional opportunity, tak- 
ing him on as a YTS lad when 
he was manager at Lincoln 
City, but Huckerby showed 
few flashes of his best form 
last night 

As the second half pro- 
gressed he wandered increas- 
ingly out to the left wing in 
frustration. 

BbifHefd United (4-«-2): Kelly; Snort 
{Katchouro, 63 min). Sandford. 
Holdewortn, Nllsen, Borbokis. Ford. 
Marker (Dellas 711. Quinn: Marceio. 
Taytor. 

Cwreky CRy (4-4-2): Ogrtzovlcr NHaaon, 
Dublin. Breen. Burrows: Teller. 5o(tvedL 
Boaleng. Whelan: Huckerby. Moldovan 
S Dunn (BrlSKfl. 


Asia threat to 
England bid 
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A SLA look set to vote 
against England and 
Germany in the contest 
to stage the 2006 World Cup. 
The Asian Football Confeder- 
ation is insisting that the fin- 
als be rotated among the con- 
tinents. Its general secretary 
Peter Velappan said: "It 
should be Africa's turn in 
2006. Europe has staged the 
World Cup a number of times 
and should be flexible." 

Velappan said the continen- 
tal federations had "agreed to 
the principle of rotation" and 
the main dispute is over when 
it should start He said the 
Asian, African. South Ameri- 
can, North American and 
Oceania federations wanted 
to start from this year's finals 
in France. 

Uefa, which wants the fin- 
als back in Europe in 2006, is 
arguing that rotation should 
start with the 2002 finals in 
Japan and South Korea. 

Following another meeting 
between the European Com- 
mission and the French orga- 
nisers, a deal is expected later 
this week about selling 


remaining tickets for this 
year's finals outside France. 

Notts County have sold the 
midfielder Ian Baraclough to 
Queens Park Rangers, who 
have also signed the Man- 
chester City winger Tony 
Scully. 

Huddersfield have signed 
the midfielder Martin Nielsen 
until the end of the season 
from FC Copenhagen while 
Charlton have completed the 
signing of the Norwich de- 
fender Danny Mills. 

Lincoln City have ap- 
pointed their farmer player 
Shane Westley as caretaker 
manager until the end of the 
season in succession to John 
Beck, sacked on March 6. 

The Wolves defender Kevin 
Muscat has been fined £500 
and banned for two games by 
the Football Association after 
collecting 13 cautions this 
season. 

Plymouth Argyle have been 
charged with misconduct by 
the FA in connection with al- 
leged irregularities in connec- 
tion with the running of the 
club's lottery. 


Hercules the Villa lion is sacked 
for mauling Miss Birmingham 


H ercules the Lion was 

a bit too wild for Debbie 
Robins at Villa Park on Sat- 
urday. The crowd roared 
when the Aston Villa mas- 
cot mauled the reigning 
Miss Birmingham, and yes- 
terday the management 
told the man in the suit, 28- 
year-old Gavin Lucas, to get 

out of it. . 

“We do not want to go 
into specifics,” said Daw 
Ismay. Villa’s head of 


special projects, “but we 
can say that he has been 
warned three times.” 

“1 don’t go around grap- 
pling women, ** protested 
Lucas, a draughtsman from 
Great Barr, Birmingham. 
“This was just a bear-hug, a 
bit of banter.” 

Efis next Herculean task 
will be explaining himself 
to his fiancee Clair Beebee. 
“1 don't know what she Is 
going to say.” he sighed. 








Champions League quarter-final, second leg: Manchester United (0) v Monaco (0) 

United may be forced to gamble on Giggs 


David Lacey on a dilemma for Ferguson 
as injuries threaten to undermine the dream 


ANCHESTER 
United will face 
Monaco tonight for 
a place in the 
Champions League semi-fin- 
als t h i nk i n g less about moun- 
tains to clim b than molehills 
to avoid. If ever there was a 
danger of United tripping up 
and seeing their most cher- 
ished ambition thwarted, this 
is surely it 

When United forced an arid 
scoreless draw in the Louis 0 
Stadium a fortnight ago the 
chances of Alex Ferguson’s 
team reaching the last four 
for a second successive year 
looked fairly promising. They 
still do, and tonight United 
will be backed by a crowd of 
55.000. 

Three successive defeats 
have ended whatever hope 
Monaco might have bad of 
retaining the French champi- 
onship and their initial per- 
formance against United was 


unimaginative and pedes- 
trian. In the Champions 
League group games, how- 
ever, Jean Tigana's team not 
only showed formidable form 
at home but played increas- 
ingly well, and scored goals, 
in their away matches. 

Only once in their group 
games at Old TTafford, the 3-0 
win against Kosice, did Fer- 
guson's defence keep a clean 
sheet Now he has lost his 
goalkeeper Peter Schmeichel 
with a pulled hamstring and 
and was already without 
Gary Fallister, recovering 
from a back injury, in the 
middle of his defence. 

Raimond van der Gouw, 
Schmeichel’s 34-year-old 
Dutch understudy, will be in 
goal and Phil Neville, Nicky 
Butt and Ronny Johnsen will 
all need fitness tests; Butt 
looks the most optimistic. 

Until recently the prospect 
of giving goals away did not 


cause United undue concern. 
Ryan Giggs's pace was terror- 
ising opposing defenders and, 
when Andy Cole’s hat-trick 
enabled United to beat Feyen- 
oord 3-1 in Rotterdam, it 
really did look as if they were 
European champions In the 

m aki n g. 

Now the picture has 
changed. Giggs h as missed six 
games with a hamstring in- 
jury but may start the match 
tonight even though Ferguson 
would have preferred to keep 
him on the bench. Cole has 
scored only once in his last 
eight appearances and his 
strike partner Teddy Sher- 
ingham was below par 
against Arsenal 

"Ryan trained this morning 
and did quite well but we will 
have to wait and see if there 
is a reaction." said Ferguson 
yesterday. The question is 
whether to start him or have 
him on the bench, and maybe 
that is more likely. “What 
Ryan gives os is the qualities 
that are so Important If you 
are going to win big 
matches.” 


Should Monaco score and 
United find themselves hav- 
ing to chase the game they 
would be unwise to rely too 
much on Giggs and a lot may 
depend on Paul Scholes find- 
ing inspiration in and around 
the penalty area. In the first 
leg the ease with which Mona- 
co's tight-marking sweeper 
system and offside trap 
curbed Sheringbam and Cole 
was ominous. 

Not that Monaco’s attack 
fared any better. Thierry 


J UVENTUS face one of 
their most daunting as- 
signments tonight at a time 
when the “Old Lady" is at 
her most shaky, writes 
Poddy Agnew. They have to 
repair the damage done in 
the 1-1 home draw to Dy- 
namo Kiev in front of 
100,000 hostile fens in sub- 
zero temperatures. 

It could be a long, cold 
night for the Italian cham- 


Henry, the scourge of New- 
castle United in last season's 
Uefa Cup, was a particular 
disappointment Since then, 
however. David Trezeguet Ti- 
gana's most in-form striker, 
has recovered from a knee in- 
jury but Sylvain Legwinski is 
out with a knee injury, Victor 
Ikpeba faces a fitness test and 
two midfield players. Ali Ben- 
arbia and John Collins, are 
also doubtfoL 

United ought to win tonight 
yet uncomfortable memories 


pions: the kick-off has been 
pot back to 9.45 to suit tele- 
vision, which means that, if 
the game goes into extra- 
time, they will still be play- 
ing at midnight. 

The game comes at a deli- 
cate time for Juventns. 
They have won only one of 
their past seven league and 
cop games (against lowly 
Bari). On Saturday they 
were held to a 2-2 home 


of the way another French 
league team, Montpellier, 
forced a l-l draw at Old Traf- 
ford in the quarter-finals of 
the Cup Winners' Cup seven 
years ago refuse to go away 
even though United won the 
return game 2-0 and went on 
to win the tournament 
• United have applied for 
permission to develop a 100- 
acre site at Carrington as a 
t raining , remedial and reha- 
bilitation facility costing 
£14 million. 


draw by last-placed Napoli, 
allowing Lazio to close 
Jnve’s lead at the top of 
Serie A to two paints. 

“We’re a wounded tiger 
and consequently all that 
more dangerous,” says the , 
Jove striker Alessandro 
Del Piero. “I don't even ■ 
want to think that we - 
might get eliminated in 
Kiev. We’ve got to believe 
we can doit.” 



Juventus face a sub-zero night in sub-par form 


Results 


Football 

USA CUP 

Quarter-final, second lag 

(0) a JUteUoo Madrid (1) 1 


Taylor 72. CoOymore 74 Caminero 2e 
30.163 lagtr a-Jj 

(Adedce win on away goal) 

Anxanw (1) £ Inin (2) a 

Guhrnrc’h 38. B0 MandM 7 (pen) 

20.000 Gattardl 12 

(aw- 2-8) 

Sp retafc a teaee w (0j 1 Ajax I0J O 

SMffw85 32.000 

lagg: 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First DtvfsJon 

uwffl* 

Beauchamp 44. 70 
Gray 77 

Second DMsJon 

IU* 

Palmer 5 
Baza ley SB 
(0) 1 
LOWS 84 
261B 


spauhmc chah rang cupi swa- 

ftnai, second lap Woking 3 Hayes 1 cagg 
5-1J. 

FA TROPHY: Fowtt-rared raplar- 
Southport 3 Grantham 1. 

OH VAUXHALL CONFERENCE! Halifax 
5 Morecambe 1: Nortnwtcn 3 Leak Tn 1: 
TeHord 1 YeovH 4. 


Leigh RMI 1 Gainsborough 17. Runcorn 0 
Colwyn Boy 0. 


( 0)0 

8,103 


(0) 1 
Slovene 68 
7.274 


i mi 


121 3 
Thomson 32 
Rammell 33 
Whyle B7 
(01 6 
4.107 


Thomas 47. Boil 53 
TholotBO 


Roberta 6 

AUTO WINDSCREENS SHIELD 
I leg 

M oittmr n Area 

(0) O Grtaaby (11 3 

10.267 . Megan 10 

(agg: 1-3) Donovan 67 

Southern Area 

(0) 2 Wataafl (0) 3 

Evans 55 log) 

Rolling re 
4-3) 

SCOTTBH LEAGUE 
Fin* Dtvfadofi 

H1 1 Mm {ii « 

Clart 12 H»tl ay fr 

717 Walter aa (pan) 

McGul 7B.06 

ittvMon 

(01 0 UvtoestM (2} ft 

346 Callaghan 31. Meant 43 

(01 0 East mad) 3 
Fisher 34, RonakJ ® 
Dyer 70 

TMni Dfvfafcan 


182 


- _ 
Farr all 13, Campbell 20 
McSsln 23. Coyle 24 fog) 
Adams 44, Karo 89 


■ roia 

Ross 79 (pen) 
Bruce 86 
836 


Bromley 2 Heybrloge 2: Caretulton 0 Bor- 
sham Wood Z Chesnam 1 Si Albans 2: 
Harrow Borough 0 Dag & Red 5. FUR 
—a m ber s Cm Sand Ifci— i Veadlng 2 
Basingstoke 4. 

DR —AmiS LRAGUte Preiisr Dtv- 
tatan Asldord Tn 0 Stengbounw i; Gree- 
ley Rvrs t Hastings Z Kings Lynn 2 Tam- 
worth 1; Merthyr 4 Dor cheater a 
N-W COUNTIES I r AO* IF- Rrd Dtv 
Wm Blackpool Rvrs l Vauxnall GM ?. 
Barmen 0 Cnaddcrton 0. Mains Road 2 
Salford c I; Rowendale Ihri T Kldsgrove 
Ain a 

NORTHERN COUNTIES BAST: First 
Division: BIUMorth Well 0 Borrowasn Vies 
7 

SCREW FIX DIRECT LKAIWFr Pramtar 
DMafam Bristol MF 1 Chippenham Tn 1: 
Bridgewater Tn 1 Torrtngion 1: Chord Tn 1 
Mefkanom Tn 1: Westbury Utd 0 Caine Tn 
3. 

PONTIUS LEAGUE: Prater DMataoi 

Blackburn 0 Derby i: NoBm Forest 2 Pres- 
ton 2. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION: 
first DMalon: Arsenal 1 Tottenham I. 
QUBIT LEAGUE CUP: S e m i B u st. 
Rrst tew Bangor 0 Caernarfon Tn a 
WELSH CUP: CtetertaMlfcrel raptSyi New- 
town 4 Ceersws 2. 

PAW INVITATION CUPI Qnertor-ltasb 

Cardiff C 4 Conwy 0. 

LEAGUE OP WALES: Postponed: 

Caerewfl v Haverfordwest; Newtown v 
Aborysfwyth. 

FAI NATIONAL LEAGUE: Pramtar Db- 
Islaaf Cork C 3 Finn Harps 1; KlhennyCl 
Dundalk 2. 

Rugby Union 

REPRESENTATIVE HATCH: Leicester 
19 Barbarians 73. 

CLUB MATCH: Northampton 47 RAF 5. 
fiUEHDLV: UWIG (Cardiff Ins*) 37 Tou- 
louse 52. 

Basketball 

NBAt Charlotte 109 Denver 87; Miami 90 
Detroit 109; Minnesota 96 Utah HE Chi- 
cago 88 Mew Jersey 72. Sen Antonio 9G 
Milwaukee 8& Seattle 101 LA Lakers A 9. 


Bowls 


WOMEN'S HOME WTEWIATlONAL IN- 
DOOR CHAMPIONSHIP (Darlington): 
HngttBd i*a Ireland 1M (Eng flret)- M 
Stasia lost lo P Nolan 14-15; 4 Royfonee 
lost to M Pare™ 77-20: M Price loot to M 
Johnston 17-25; D HntN hi A Doggart 
31-13; B Alteram bt A McGulnnaas 
30-11; N Shaw lost fo J HuSMOaMi 19-21; 

114 Watoo B9 (Scotland II rati: 


J Undorom bt W Morris IB-16. E Wren lost 
to M Etawnonda 19-20: J Cardan bt D 
Morgan 34-7; J Spkaa bt G Miles 30-15: E 
McGarvte lost U D Ronrtanda 12-17: A 
Chns tm lost to M Tanner 1 1-21 . 


Cycling 


(around CJvltanova, 164km): 1. E Zabei 
I Oar) 4hr IBmln Saoe. 2. M Manzonl (Hit 3. 
R Seransun (Den): 4. A Bertoum (it): 5. S 
Do Jongh (Nethj; B. R ValnsJoto (Let); 7. Z 
Spruch (Pol); 8. D Casarodo lltj: 9. G Bal- 
dtKCi (W. 10. N Lode (to all same time. 
Landing —rate 1. R Jaennann (5w1tzi 
33nr 40mln 17sec Z F Bailertn) (h) 
33:40.21; 3. J Hoppner (GerJ 33-41.20; 4. 
Sorensen 33A3.32: 6. Spruch 33 S3-37; 8. G 
PlerdomonlCD (It) 33:53.39: 7. Loda 
33:53.42 8. C CMoppuccI (It) same Ume; 9. 
R Ptstore (It) 333344; 10. S Knaven (Nath) 
sL 

Ice Hockey 

KH1: Washington 2 Phoenix 1; Boston 4 
Tampa Bay 3 lot); Montreal 3 Calgary 3 
NY Rangers 5 Ottawa 4; Philadelphia 4 
Toronto 1. Son Jose 2 Loe Angelos 1. 


Sailing 


WHrr BREAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACE: Sixth togi 1. Innovation Kvasmer 
3.781.7 ml lea to nnish; 2. SIR Cut 3.2 miles 
behind leader; 3. BruneLSunergy 114; *. 
C nestle Racing 12.4: G. Toshiba ISA 9. EF 
Language 10.7; 7, EF Education 21.1: B. 
Mem Cup 21.4: B. SwwSsh Match 2X9. 

Swimming 

WORLD CUP (Mai mo): S alae te d i Mare 
aoare batumyt 1- T Ruppram (Ger) 
158.08; 3. A WllBO (GB) 200.40. 

Women: SOOm i ns fi te 1. S Callings 
|GBJ 830.40; 2. H Bllllngton (GB) 833.20. 

Racing results 

CHELTENHAM 

LOO (3m 110yds Htflejt 1, FRENCH 
■AUERBIA, G Bradley (10-1); 9, Hb 
Song (4-1 lav); 3, Qatflax (16-1). 30 ran. 
7. 1. (P Flynn) Tote: EB SO: S3. 90. £250, 
CSJO. Dual F: £1920. Tncr £244 .m CSF: 
C3B.11 

USB (3ai a* 1. CHAMPLEVE, A P 
McCoy (13-2). 2. HW Society (8-1). 3, 
Mandya Mmttao (25-1). n-2 fev Kedas- 
trof. 16 ran. Sh hd. 15L (M Pipe) Tote: EB Jtt 
£2J0. £3.70. £920. Dual F- 062.70. Trla 
£1.488.40. CSF. CS&.9L 
3.18 (3m 1 lOyds Hdte> 1, WTABRAQ, 
C Swan (3-1 lav); B, T li—ti a n ted (20-1): 
3, Pm S tQ peatn (6-1). 18 ran. 12 i. (A 
O'Brien) Tote: 0.80; E2J0. 060. 090. 
Dual R £30-60. T)lo: £58X0. CSF: £8243. 
3JSB (Sm It C3)t 1, UIUUIHED IBS- 
9LE, P Carberry (10-1): 2, OEnar late 
(20-1); 3, Been Flow (7-2 tayi. 13 ran 7. 
X (G Rlcftaroai Tola: £1280; £9-30. £8-30. 
£1 90. Dual F: £138.00. Trio; £439.10- CSF. 
£180*4. Tricast £78256. 

430 (3m It Ch)i 1, M TRUTH, Mr S 
Ourock (20-1); 3, C»Aea Gold (11-1); S, 
Tbtm Far A Hire (11-4 lav). 14 ran. 3X. UL 


(G GoUIngs) Tola: £3180: C4.70. C3.4a 
Cl A0. Dual F: ElOBJja Trio. £258 SO CSF: 
C1B3 8Q Trlcaat £73850. 

ELDS (Sm Sf Hdtep 1, UKSMKAHLH 
BOXER, A P McCoy (5-2 lav): 2, Tempe- 
too (9-2l. 3, SgemEd (12-1): *, BMtaste- 
ote (14-1) 24 ran. 4. X (M Pipe) Tote. 
£2.90: C1S0. £1410. £2-90- C3J0. Duel F: 
ES.70.Trto: S2&90. CSF: £11.79. Tricasc 
£12126. 

QUAD POTl (M3. 70. PLACSPOTi El 1220. 
JACXPOTc Not won. £59,068.1 7 carried 
forward u Cheltenham today. 

SEDGEFIELD 

2.26 (3m 3f 1 1 0y da Hdlnji 1, 
WEATHSt ALEUT, A S Smith 18-1): 2, 
Pate Poor 14-1 cn-iavl. 3. Mgldlald PM 
(9-21. 4-1 co-tav snedon Abbe,. Sweet CL 
seeux 9 ran. 6. ia tK Morgan) Tata: 
£14.70: C2J50. £1.10. EZB0. Dual F: £22.00. 
Trio E2SA0. CSF: £37.80. Tricasc £15040. 
NR- Twice The Groom. 

LOO (2m Of eta* 1, CASTLE COW, A S 
Smun (Evens tavt; 2, Hip Hep (lb-1); 3, 
Trionofo Hope (25-1). a ran. 13. r*. (J 
Howard Jonnsoni Tote: E2-Z0: CliO. £2-50. 
£40). Dual F: £B.m CSF: C17J2. 

L3S C2m « Ch)i 1, HOCATCHM, A 8 
Smith (5-2l: 2, Mwlbiyfuiif (20-1): 3, 
Seeking OoM (11-21. 13-8 lav River Un- 
ehion S ran. IB. 11 (K Morgan) Tata: 
E3J». £2.10. £2.70. Dual F: £8120. CSF. 
CB.72. 

4.15 (3m 3f Chp 1, HAOAR, Mr M Brad* 
Duma (10-11 lavi: 2, Matate (10-1K 3, 
Seyfat Nmrt 111-4). 7 ran. Hd. t4. (t Em- 
mersor) Tote 1 £160: £1.70. £460. Dual F: 
£1960 CSF. £13.49. 

4J9D (2m 6f IlOyde Hdlep 1, DtSTAHT 
HILLS, Ur L TemWo (4-1): 2, Waf (7-1); 
3, WIm Gunner (11-8 to*). 10 ran. 14. 7. 
(J Dodds) Tote: £530: £160. £2.10. Cl. 10. 
Dual F: £27.60. Trio: £1930. CSF: £31.78. 
NR: Oulek March 

0L2O (2m II H(Oo)l 1, SWAHOALB 
FLVER, B Grattan (11-1J: 3, Newbridge 
Pay (6-1), 3, Lay The Dtamei [5-3 tafo. 11 
ran. t 14. (N Byeroffl Tmb: CiOJO: £3 10. 
£2.50. Cl 60. Dual F: £2960 Trio: £129.00. 
CSF £64.40 Tncaac £170 19. 

QUADPOTi £16.00. PIACEPOTI £58.70. 

SOUTHWELL 

1.20 (STk 9, DEPRECIATE K Dartay 
[8-4 lay]: a, MBeoa euuiiBwi (8-d: 3, 
AQaz (7-1). 10 ran. 2. 3 (T Barron) Tola. 
£160; £1.10. £2.10. £3-10. Dual F: nO.TU. 
Trio; £16.70. CSF: £1467. TrkaaC £6666. 
1.50 (7f> 1, MR FROSTY, S Sanders 
(0-2r 3. Ooreteo Flyer (7-2 |nHav): 3, 
NBwte Double (10-1). 9 ran. IS. ft. (W 
JarvK) Tata: £S60. £2.50. Cl 20. C£40. 
Dual F £26 40. Trio: £3160. CSF. £20 33. 
3.30 (S()C 1, DIVINE MISS-P, D 
Sweeney (2-1 fov|; 2, D oreE h (towage 
(B-iy, 3, Rada Awakening |15-2). 9 ran. 
1JL 11 (J CulUnan) tmk £260; Cl io, 
£560. £2.60. Duel F: £2660 Trie: £5360. 
CSF: £1963. Tr least £10562. 

SUSS (4m Bf> 1, MONACO GOLD, M 
Rimmer (7-2 lav): 2, Our Main Mm (7-1); 
9, Canatta Haro 114-1). 12 ran. Hd. 16. (0 
Cosgrove) Tote: £3.40: CZ-ia £260. £4.10 
Dual F: £36.80. Trio; £59.10. CSF: £2764. 
Wt EUamlne. 


3L2S (lal 1, BE WARNED. A PoUl 
[10-11: 2. firat Matte (14-1): 3, Ptaren 
Trick (10-1). B-2 lav Bold Faith. 12 ran. 2X. 
IX (J Pearce) Tots: £2260; £3.Ca £6.70. 
£1360. Dual F: £46 60. Trio: £16160. CSF: 
E15764. Tncaat Cl J88 Pi. 

4jO a enp 1, TIME OP HKHfT. K Fallon 
113-8 lav): 2. Mtery (ID-1); 3, Leigh 
Crofter (10-1). 9 ran. NX 2X (J Eyrej Tom: 
£2J». ti.10. £5.10. C3J20. Dual F: C1^48. 
Trio: £1860. CSF: CIS J3. 

4L40 (Ire 3fX 1, STATE APPROVAL, A 
McCarthy (2-1); 2, Meravy (12-1): 3, 
Head Oteilwiur (8-1). 7-4 lev Ouarter- 
ateff 7 ran. 3K, 3K. [Mtso S Wilton) Tote: 
Cl 60: Cl JO. £760. Dual F: £11.40. CSF- 
SSSM. 

LIS (1m 4f)i -I, TOUGH LUMS, W 
Ryan (11-27: 2, Dr Edgar (8-1): 3, Duh- 
kn (4-6 tov). 7 ran. IX. IX (B Han bury) 
Tote: £860; £2.30. C7.r0. Dual F: C2SJXL 
CSF: £4863. 

QUADPOTI £60-10 PLACEPOTl £398 40. 


(TO). Ttdnt OMsiani Chester V Wigan 
(70) Laegae Cum Qrewrtteb Stoke v 
Sheff Litd (7.01. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBI NATION! 
first OMotecn fpswlcn v Wes) Ham (7.0): 
Wadord v Portsmouth: Wimbledon v Brigh- 
ton (2.01 

LEAGUE OP WALES: Ebbw vale v Inter 
Caue-Tri. 

IRISH LEAGUE, Cooe-CoU PloodSt 
Cum S e nd finn i: Ballymena v Clifton villa. 

Rugby Union 

WELSH NATIONAL LEAGUE) fire! Dfv- 
briore Newbridge « Aberevon (7.0). 

HART GILMORE NORTH MEMANDS 
CHAMPIONSHIP: Gtr Birmingham v 
Shropshire lO SafoeiBnai 

Rugby League 

ai i itime. si Helens v Hunslat Sheffield 
v Huddersfield' Wldnes v Halftax. 


Fixtures 


(760 unless stated) 

football 

CHA MP IO NS LEAGUE! Q uart e r te ll e, 
eeeewd tegi Borusna Dortmund (0) v Bay- 
ern Munich (0j (7.45); Dinamo Kiev ft) v 
Juventus (1) (7 461; Man UU (0) v AS Mo- 
naeo (0) (7.451: Real Madrid (l) v Bayer 
Levorkusen (1) (7 Ml. 

FA CARUKG PfOKEHERSHIPi Newcastle 
v Crystal Pelace (7 AS). 

NATIONWIDE LEAGUE) Firat DMstere 
Swindon v Wolverhampton [7651. 

T EM N ENTS SCOTTISH CUPi FHth- 
rotred ragtey: Dundee v Rangwe (7.45). 
ON VAUXHALL COMPERBICB Gates- 
lutod v Ktddennlrstor (7.4$). 

UNBOND LEAGUE! P lanter P Mal nre 
Raddiffe Bor v Gutsaiey. first DMatare 
Qi Harwood Tn v Wtoon Alb. 

RVMAN LEAOUIri Premier Division 
Oxford C v Walton A Hersham (7.45). Hret 
DMakw: Croydon v Barton Rvra: Molesey 
v Staines Tn. 3 ecowd DMsteoc Cheshunt 
v Horsnam. 

SR MARTEItt LEAGUM Prater Dh- 
lalere SI Leon sr da v Hateeowan (7.46). 
■Maod DMsiere Rounds Tn v BfokenalL 
Solltiuff Bor V Bristol-! Tn. S ee fli em Div- 
ttlore Dartford v Tonbridge Angels. 

N-W COUNTIES LEAGUE! M Mu- 
Mere St Helene Tn v Atherton LR. 
ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAGUE: first Dtetatare Durham C v 
Stockton. Northallerton v BlUingnam Tn. 
NORTHERN COUNTIES EAST LEAGUE] 
Prater DMatare Hallam v N Fetrlby Utd. 
Msttoy MW v HucknaU Til 
SCREWFIX DBtECT LEAGUE; Prater 
DMstere Bridport v Elmore. 

PONTIUS LEAAUBi Pnreter BMob f 
Leeds v Btrailugiiam (7.0) first OMike- 
Oldham v Qrtrtttby (7.0); Man City v 
Latoeatar (7 0). Soetred DMetere Roch- 
dale v Barnsley (7.0): Shrewsbury v Brad- 
lord C (7.0); Stockport v Carlisle (7.0). 
Wrexham v York (7.0): Lincoln v Burnley 


Basketball 

RUDWBSBl LEAGUE: Manchester v 
wadord 17.30); Worthing v Thames Valley 
(KOI. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE) «tae Pint Dte- 
tatore A1 Star f i n e r North All Etars v 
South Ah Stars (8.0 Stevenage Leisure 
Centre). 

Ice Hockey 

SUPERUBAGUEr PtaytM SreMkte 

Gama One (best ol three sertesl: Ayr v 
Manchesier: Cardiff v Sheffield (76). 

Hockey 

BRITtSH USHVSRSmES FINALS (Milton 
Keynas): Mere Blntenghain v Brunei 
(West London) (4 0). Women Loughbor- 
ough v 5i Mary's UC (Twlckanham) (2 0). 


• AiBurella replaced die Inlured paceman 
Paul Rental uriih Paul Wilson and named 
Stuart McGill to loin his fellow leg-spinner 
Shane Warne in a equad nt )2 for tne 
second Teat against India starting today In 
Calcutta. Australia, aiming to level the 
throe-match aeries attar their 1 78-run de- 
foal m me tirst Tp« at Madras, may ptay 
both warae and MeGiff ae wall as tns off- 
spinner Gavin Robertson at Eden Gar- 
dans, which tredluona/ty offers turn late in 
the game 

'lntfian wickets are basically spinning 
tracks ana we may play tnree soedallsi 
spinners." said the coach Gooff Moran 
India, who played three spinners wttn el- 
led In Madras, have retained the seme 
team tor the second Test 

• The New York Yankees backup inffefoer 
Luis Soto is expected to be our ot action 
lor four weeks with a stress fracture in hla 
let! nand. Ha suffered tne infury wnen he 
was Ml by a pitch from Jana Wright ol tne 
Cleveland Indians tn an exwtHoon game 
two weeks ago. Previous testa Failed to 
reveal me break and the injury was Ini- 
tially dtegnosad as a bruise. 


j 
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United bank on Giggs fitn ess^pagelg — 

SportsGuardian 


Irish rampant on first day of Cheltenham Festival 








Uefa Cup quarter-final, second teg 

Aston Villa 2 AtleticoMadndl 

(agg 2-2; Atletico win on away goal) 

Collymore’s 
inspiration 
too late to 
save Villa 


‘A hum attends 
McManus’s 
every move. 
He is seen 
as racing’s 
Robin Hood, 
mugging the 
bookies on 
behalf of 
punters 
everywhere, 
a rare 
winner in a 
realm of 
burnt fingers 
and regrets’ 



l i 






Michael Walker 


O N A night of slow- 
burning but eventu- 
ally thrilling drama, 
Aston vma took an 
age to breath fire into a tie 
they had at one stage seemed 
like exiting meekly. 

But once Ian Taylor had 
equalised Jose Luis Camin- 
ero’s 28th-minute goal. 18 
minutes from time Stan Colly- 
more added a brilliant, blis- 
tering second and only the 
fingertips of Jose Molina, de- 
nying Lee Hendrie with six 
minutes remaining, which 
meant there was no historic 
Cist semi-final place for Villa. 

Atletico Madrid go through 
instead, courtesy of their 
away goal, but John Greg- 
ory’s side deserve enormous 
credit for their revival 
againtf a Spanish team whose 
quality should not be 
underestimated. 

It was as important to Villa 
that they prevented Atletico 
scoring as doing so them- 
selves. Theoretically this was 
not a straightforward task. 
Had Mark Bosnich not been 
so inspired in the first leg. At- 
letico could have been four up 
by half- time and they arrived 
here unbeaten away in 
Europe in two years. 

Furthermore Christian 
Vieri. the scorer in Madrid, 
was promising to add to his 22 
goals in 20 games this season 
after only 1*4 minutes. Elko’s 
is owner JP McManus, top left around £600,000 tomjbaqns slick pass put the I talian 

striker in on Mark Bosnich 
m m H ami O nly Alan Wright's out- 

^Bw^Bw stretched leg denied Vieri a 

. ^^^B ^^^B direct strike on goaL 

^B ■ ■ ■ ■ ^L^B From the comer Mark Draper 

VI ■ ■ ■ ■ ^^^B almost headed into his own 

It made for an anxious be- 
ginning and Villa needed 

conscientious as ever, he de- 1 A man walked into a Lon- some time to settle. With Col- 
layed his departure yesterday don betting shop this month lymore only a substitute, 
from the BaEydoyle stables and placed £35,000 on Istabraq Villa looked to the pace of his 
made famous by Vincent to win the Champion Hurdle replacement a fortnight ago. 
O’Brien (no relation) until the at 7-2. There are those who Julian Joachim, to create the 
last possible moment swear it was McManus, panic from which Savo Milo- 






Rub of the green. . . Charlie Swan salutes the crowd from atop Istabraq. whose win earned his owner JP McManus, top left, around £600,000 tomjenmns 

Bookies take a battering 


I F BOOKMAKERS were a 
breed to be pitied there 
would have been some 
form of UN relief for 
them at Cheltenham yes- 
terday after the legendary 
Irish punter JP McManus 
took an estimated £500,000 out 


rick’s Day as the English 
landed gentry pondered an- 


betting money with the ac- 
claim of his fellow country- 


other bad day for the shires. I men vibrating in his ears. 


Much more of this and they 
will be on the march to Lon- 
don again pleading for protec- 
tion from Irish marauders. 
McManus is acquiring the 


Istabraq's triumph under 
Charlie Swan was by a record 
12 lengths and. when he 
returned, his followers burst 
into the winner's enclosure 


of the ring with the victory erf I aura of some invincible | like champagne from 


his Istabraq in the £225,000 
Champion Hurdle. 

Irish horses won two of the 
first three races on St Pat- 




bookie-basher in a Damon 

Runyon tale and yesterday 
strode off with the £103.000 


shaken bottle. The real mea- 
sure of Cheltenham victories 
is the decibel count from the 


first prize and a sack full of reception in the heaving win- 
ner’s auditorium. A hum at- 



conscientious as ever, he de- 


O’Brien (no relation) until the at 7-2. There are those who 
last possible moment swear it was McManus, 

O'Brien watched his horses though the man himself will 
work before flying to Chelten- say only: ‘1 had enough on to 


ham on an 11am flight “He’s 
going back to Ballydoyle 


pay for the party tonight' 


panic from which Savo Milo- 
sevic and Dwight Yorke 
might prosper. 

Yet it took 20 minutes be- 


The effects of those celebra- fore Villa managed a shot, a 
tonight coming back tomor- tions were evident long before wild one from Ugo Ehiogu. 
row, then going back and nightfall For 44,356 specta- and it was not until their next 
returning on Thursday so be tors a new chapter was added push forward that Joachim 
can be with his young horses," to Cheltenham folklore and got the better of DelffKeii 
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tends McManus's every move. 

He is seen as racing's Robin 
I Hood mugging the bookies on 
behalf of punters everywhere, 
a rare winner in a booze- 
splashed realm of burnt fin- 

"StS m spiri- Paul Hayward 

sees Istabraq storm 

U P Cheltenham 
hil > forJP McManus 
SfaS.tSe'Tte to a record win and 

K&SSTSSlSJSS a fervent reception 

from his supporters 

mystic art O’Brien was also 
responsible for the runner-up 

i Theatreworld. a 20-1 shot short head to win the Arkle 


can be with his young horses," to Chel tenham folklore and 
said McManus. “I don’t think I an undisputed champion 
need to add anything about his found and crowned. But no 


hill for J P McManus 
to a record win and 
a fervent reception 
from his supporters 




who won the secondary race 
behind Istabraq, the 3 - 1 
favourite, by beating the Sus- 
sex-trained Pm Supposin. 

Sustained and merciless 


Chase with Hill Society when 
Istabraq stripped for action. 
his flanks Hammy with per- 

spiration. That was about the 
only moment of anxiety his 


combat between bookmakers admirers had to endure as the 
and punters is the primary bookies took over the job of 
sub-plot of Cheltenham’s sweating. Jonjo O’Neill, who 
tweedy horsiness. Where accompanied another Irish 


McManus treads in the bet- 
ting ring others follow in the 
hope of profiting from 


equine icon. Dawn Run, says 
that climbing the Cheltenham 
hill is as tough as trying to get 


NEWS 


reflected glory. For him five- into heaven. As Istabraq 
figure bets are routine. But be swept down the hill on the 
gives money back. too. He bridle the gates were flung 
keeps a large string of horses obliginglyopen. 
and is a noted philanthropist. Istabraq’s connections are a 
Last year he paid £35,000 for formidably expert team. Swan 
Peter O’SuIlevan’s last Grand has been champion jump 
National colour chart at an jockey in Ireland seven consec- 




auction for a racing charity. 

The Irish had already won 
the Opening Citroen Supreme 
Novice Hurdle with French 
Ballerina and failed by a 


utive times and O'Brien has 
beaded the trainers’ table four 
years running. He has a purr- 
ing fleet of Flat racers ready to 
contest this year's Classics. As 


need to add anything about his found ai 
commitment and dedication." cups wei 
Part of McManus's winnings ers' lips. 

will be donated to the John 

Durkan Leukaemia Trust Report, i 
Fund, set up with the help of ^ m 
Mike Dillon erf Ladbrokes. Ista- 
braq was spotted and bought 
by Durkan. who died aged 31 ' auai 
after a gruelling 15-month oUi* * kJ 
battle against the disease. The oei 
aim is to raise £1 million to es- 
tablish an Institute of Molecu- n Jz 
lar Medicine. It is a measure of I I 
Durkan’s popularity that, Bp 
when he died, his parents |BL__ 
asked that no flowers be sent (9 
and found themselves the reel- 
pients of 225,000-worth of bou- Br.j 
guet money instead. 

In racing ghosts always BOfep 
seem to pursue the glories. ^B^ 
Durkan missed seeing the ^B 
horse he discovered become — 

champion by two months. Un- 1 
seen, yesterday, the connec- gn 
tions of Shadow Leader were BB__ 
also grieving their horse's [if I 
death from a fall. I I 

Istabraq has been regarded B^j 

as a likely Champion Hurdle !■ — 
winner since he won the Sun* r° 
Alliance Hurdle here last — 

year. Some leapt in immedi- B| 
ately, taking 14- J ante-post — 

and then backing him all the ] | 

way down to 3-1 favourite. ■■ 
“Since this meeting last sea- BB___ 
son they’ve backed him as if [25 I 
defeat was out of the ques- I 1 

tion." said Rob Hartnett of the 
Tote. Bookmakers had just Acros 

about picked themselves up i Quid- 

and dusted themselves down gymn 

when the Martin Pipe-trained _ JL. 
Unsinkable Boxer landed a * 3®^ 
huge gamble in the last aeepf 


to Chel tenham folklore and got the better of DelfiGeU. 
an undisputed champion Joachim's cross from the 
found and crowned. But no right was easily claimed by 
cups were raised to bookmak- Molina, though, an action 
ers' Ups. that symbolised Atletico's so- 

lidity at the back. They were 

Report, page 14 fairly assured in the middle 


and up front too, and noticing 
after Molina’s take came. Ca- 
minero’s opener. 

tcii-n was the creator, spin- 
ning away from a midfield 
melee in the centre-circle and 
then sending the ball over Vil- 
la’s back line to where Carios 
Aguilera's mere presence was 
discomforting Ehiogu. 

The threat compelled Bo6- 
nich to leave his line but the 
goalkeeper could only paw 
the ball away with his right 
hand and it fell nicely to Ca- 
minero. From a yard inside 
the Villa area the 30-year-cld 
Spanish international drilled 
the ball through Gareth 
Southgate’s lunge and into 
the bottom corner. 

Villa now required three 
goals. As it was not until the 
half-hour approached that 
thev produced a first worth- 
while effort on target. Mark 
Draper's drive being held at 
the second attempt by Molina, 
this felt like an impossible 
feat. 

Villa created little more be- 
fore the interval, although im- 
mediate!}' after it Milosevic 
and Joachim had useful 
chances. Then, seconds after 
the well-received 63rd-minute 
introduction of Collymore for 
Milosevic, Yorke stung Moli- 
na’s palms with a snap half- 
volley. 

It initiated a minor flourish 
of Villa pressure: Yorke 
struck the bar with an ath- 
letic header from Wright’s 
centre and then Aguilera 
nearly scored a bizarre own 
goal from fully 20 yards. 

However, as that brief mo- 
mentum subsided Atletico 
remained dangerous on the 
break. Aguilera should have 
done better from a surge 
down the right, and Vieri and 
the substitute Jordi Lardiii 
both went dose with low 
efforts from the left 

With the game subdued 
there was no indication of the 
excitement to come. First 
Taylor, after a neat lay-off by 
Yorke and a deflection off 
Daniel Prodan, brought the 
scores level on the night and 
two minutes later Collymore 
delivered a shot from 18 yards 
that 10 goalkeepers, never 
mind one, would not have 
saved. 

Bo » nlc fr: Ehtosu. 
Souihgate. Staunton: Joachim. Taylor, 
O' 1 ?*”* 1 - ®mmj. Hendrie. Wright 
S3;. Vortw. 

““""W Andre/ 
»'^ aan - ® BI - s * n,,; Vizcaino. Gall: 
nflil! 0 ? 81 )■ Pontic (Lardln, 50). 
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“I get agonised letters from parents whose 
sons are still at home in their forties,” says 
Saga magazine’s agony aunt. "One couple 
tried everything. In the end, the only answer 
was to move into a smaller house.” 

Turfing out your offspring 


Parents. G2 


Across 

1 Quick and easy victory in 
gymnastics (6) 

5 Serious in purpose and 
deeply impressed (8) 

9 Weep about the class being 
superficial (4-4) 

10 A piadd Icelander may be 
somewhat sharp (6) 

11 Goat put an end to the 
confectionery (12) 

13 Celestial body seen in foe 
river, reflected (4) 

14 It's a help tor dressing to be 
trimmed around scratch (8) 

17 Escape with silver alloy 
that’s ultramodern (5-3) 

13 Apprentice dined in the 
small hours (4) 

20 Join the revolt with no trace 
of uncertainty? That’s bokfi 
( 12 ) 


23 Wrinkled, being submerged 
about an hour (6) 

24 Tencater for assembly in 
the interval (8) 

25 Characteristic wealth (8) 

26 Moorish commanefer hit 
Down ' n Southem Spain 

2 libertine's comb ( 4 ) 

3 «l£^ e * y ’ C0nm an 
on lake in foe 

4 Agreement for attempt to 
capture swallow (6) 

* ^ flatting 

rapid distribution (7,8) 

6 informant's to fight for 
container of clippings t5 3) 

ter™ 8 *'*"'”" 


12 Abusive husband’s about to 

(10)* t>aCk trom wran 9ter 

13 It’s an ambition for royal to 
get mostly light work (4,5) 

i« Inflammatory article stated 

^ ascendant newspaper 

at ° u .^ acoupteofb oys(6) 

^ ^Ports English outfit 

22 Fteise weapons on seeinn 
animal (4) ^ 
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